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FROM BIBLE TO BASEBALL (page 18) 


Why Missionaries? A Dialogue 
Don’t Make Your Children Go to Church 





Incident ON A SUMMER EVENING 


NE hot evening, I turned on the electric fan and ly 

down on the living-room sofa, just trying to keep cog 
I must have dozed off, for I was suddenly awakened } 
the sound of someone stumbling up the steps. As I wa 
alone in the house, I was frightened, and rushed to se 
if the screen door was latched. It was, and I was thank 
for there stood a stranger. He looked very much like one 
the migratory laborers my son-in-law had been placing 
for the government that very afternoon. 

Trying to put up a brave front, I said, “Good evening, sir. 

He answered in very good English, “Good evening, lady 
Would you be so kind as to give me a little money fh 
a hot cup of coffee?” 

It was hard to believe that anyone would want a cy 
of hot coffee on such a warm night. I must have looked 
like a mean, ugly old woman as I said, “Oh, no. I havg 
no money to give you,” and as an afterthought added, “B 
if you are hungry, I will give you something to eat.” 

I hadn’t had a tramp at my door in years, and I wanted 
to get rid of this one fast. I hurried out to the kitche 
then rushed back and said, “I haven't a thing but chees4 
or peanut butter to make a sandwich.” 

“Oh, anything will do,” he replied, “but will you pleas 
add an extra one for my boy? He is too proud to beg 

He smiled as he sat down on my comfortable pore 
chair to wait. Restraining an impulse to scream, I returne! 
to the kitchen and made up a bag of sandwiches, fruit, and 
cookies. Then I thought, maybe he does need coffee, too 
So I hastily made a fruit jar of instant coffee. Never befor 
had I put up a lunch so quickly. Rushing again to the doar, 
I said, “Here it is.” If he’d only move on, I prayed. 

Slowly he arose from my chair. (He must have beer 
very tired. God only knew how far he had walked the 
day, | thought afterward.) After handing him the lunch 
I shut the screen with a bang and latched it. The strange 
had something more to say, though. “Lady, I'll come bad 
to pay = and return your jar.” 

“Oh, no,” I said excitedly, “don’t you ever come back 
here; don’t bring the jar back or any money either. Just 
don’t come back ever.” 

He stood there, looking me right in the eye. He wasnt 
in any hurry. Then he said, “Lady, may I take your hand?” 

What am I in for now, I thought. I stuck one hand out 
through a crack in the door, as I cautiously held on to t 
latch with the other. 

Bowing over my hand, he kissed it and said, “May God 
bless you, mother.” 

How those words, “God bless you, mother,” hurt. | 
know the people south of the border think nothing ¢ 
kissing a woman’s hand, but I felt humble and ashamed. 

No longer afraid, I opened the door and stepped out 
into the twilight darkness. “God has blessed me; this ver 
day he has blessed me,” I said. 

“I am glad,” he answered with a smile. Clutching th 
two bags, he walked down off my porch. 

I turned and went back into the living room. I coulda! 
hold back the tears as I asked God’s forgiveness for my 
mean thoughts toward one of his children. 





—Ipa DovusLi 
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SHOP TALK 





—- 


THE COVER looks in on another 
fine day at Philadelphia Presby- 
terys Camp Pennington on the 
Delaware River about forty miles 
north of the city. Judy Pollock, 13, 
from First Church of Morrisville, 
voices approval of the water, while 
“Jackie” Cairns, 14, from Chestnut 
Hill Church, prepares for a part in 
a Biblical pageant. 


Why Missionaries? (page 10) is 
one of a number of dialogues pre- 
sented over the ABC radio network 
last year. Its authors, James A. Pike 
and John W. Pyle, are both Episco- 
pal clergymen in New York. Before 
becoming a minister, Dr. Pike had 
been a government attorney, and 
both he and Dr. Pyle were naval 
officers during World War II. 


Don’t Make Your Children Go to 
Church (page 16) was developed 
out of wide experience with young- 
sters on the part of author Harold 
M. Mallett, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Mallett grew up in a family 
of six children in Illinois, now has 
four—three boys and a girl—of his 


own. 





Elwyn Smith 


Needed: A Rediscovery of The- 
ology (page 33) is the work of Dr. 
Elwyn Smith, vice-president and 
dean of Dubuque Theological Semi- 
nary, Dubuque, Iowa. Before taking 
this position in 1950, Dr. Smith was 
associate youth editor of the Faith 
and Life Curriculum in the Board of 
Christian Education. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of Prespyte- 
RIAN LiFE will be that of September 
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SOUNDING BOARD 





Replies to Critics 
of Robin Roberts 


« Dear Lord, will we Christians ever 
quit bemg so negative and knowing 
more what we are “agin’” than what 
we are for [Sounding Board, P.L., July 
9, 1955]? 

The article “Quiet Man on the Mound” 
[P.L., May 28] was probably the most 
read by men and boys than any ever 
printed in [the magazine]. Here is a fine, 
voung athlete, with appeal to the male 
from that angle, who also finds time and 
inclination to see to the religious edus 
cation of his children, to work with 
Westminster Fellowship groups, and to 
use his name and following to further 
the Lord’s work. But we of the eternal 
“motes and beams” managed to remeny 
ber that as a ball plaver he probably 
plays on Sunday. Of course, we do not 
commend Sunday playing, but do we 
commend any less the rest he is doing? 
. . . Please continue to publish the good 
men do. We will worship only Christ. . . . 

—Mrs. A. C. DuGAN 
Plainwell, Michigan 


«... What we need today is more of 
the Christ’s life in the individual and 
nation and less of the splitting of hairs. 
To stand on the order of going is to re- 
tard progress for Protestants. . . . 

—Mnrs. Mary F. Scuyo_tp 

Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
« ... There is another point to be made 
in this connection, one that C. S. Lewis 
makes very well in his book Mere Chris- 
tianity. Writes Mr. Lewis, in effect, 
“God is not interested in persons living 
according to a certain set of rules, but 
rather, he wants a particular type of 
person.” 

It would seem to me that Robin Rob- 
erts has fulfilled and is fulfilling many 
Christian requirements, and I, for one, 
was happy to learn that he is an active 
Protestant. —WiiuiaM A. OLSEN 

Havertown, Pennsylvania 


One “Inclusive” 
Congregation 

« ... We thank God for the action 
taken on the communication now com- 
ing down to the presbyteries entitled 
“An Inclusive Church” [P.L., June 11, 
page 12]. For years, our Presbyterian 
Church has had the reputation of being 
an exclusive Church, but now we are 
getting on the very foundation of New 
Testament Church teaching and polity. 
Our church, not large but on the very 
edge of the great University of Minne- 
sota campus, has a number of worship- 
ers from various countries and races. We 





have a paid Negro soloist in our choj 
four Koreans who have membership 
our church . . . college professors, 
those who have never been to col 
and we are one happy family wo 
to bring men to Christ and to do the 
of God.... —ALviIn O. C 
Minister, Bethany Presbyterian C 
Minneapolis, Minne 


Horse Race or Ball Gam 





















« Inthe June 11 issue of Prespytg 
LIFE a certain contest was describ 
the following language . Sei2 


» 










commanding lead . . .”; . an 
murmur of voices...”; “...sée 
inning stretch ...”; “. .. startled bum 









excitement. . . .”; “this was going & 
a real race”; “. . . picked up stre 
.”; “. .. was drawing up to his 
.”; “. . . those who were keepin 
mulative scores pointed to their 
v 
Was this a horse race? Or was} 
baseball game, with the score tied, 
outs, the winning run on third base, 
two strikes and three balls on the ba 
—Harry 
Lexington, Ken 


The contest was the Moderate 
election at the General Assembly; 
by Associate Editor Henry McCork 
sporadically unregenerate former sf 
writer. —THE ED 



















Presbytery Marriage 


Counseling Board Urged 


« We all turn to the Church for assid 
ance in every significant family mal 
—our marriages, the baptism of our chi 
dren, visitation of the ill, and the fune 
Why shouldn’t we turn to the Chur 
at the time when our families and hom4 
are threatened by dissolution? 
Our ministers, burdened with mult 
tudinous duties, haven’t the time 1 
the opportunity to devote to this critic 
problem. Therefore, it transcends th 
individual church level and becomes 
presbytery problem. Why can't ea¢ 
presbytery establish a qualified marriag 
counseling board composed of a minis 
ter for the spiritual guidance, a doctor 
psychiatrist for the medical and psy 
chotherapeutic assistance, and a lawye 
for the legal and financial counse 
of whom must be willing to give one daj 
a week of their time . . . to hear cast 

referred by local ministers? . . . 
“What therefore God hath joined to 
gether, let not man put asunder.” Let 
put dynamic meaning to Jesus’s wor 
by slowing down the divorce rate in ow 
Church. —Rosent L. FrRassi 
Lockport, New Yom 


(Continued on page 8! 
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tize his message of a Jiving Christianity 


thentic sources for its moving, dramatic 
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MEDITATIONS 








‘By Harrison Ray Anderson 





The End of Boredom 


The thief cometh not, but for to steal, 
and to kill, and to destroy: I am come 
that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly. (John 
10:10) 


j pray are the words of our Savior, 
the Good Shepherd. With them, he 
pierces the fog of so much of our think- 
ing about life’s realities. These words are 
like a microscope or a telescope. We 
look at life through what Jesus is saying 
here and see more clearly and under- 
stand more deeply. Here the true nature 
and purpose of evil are unmistakably 
set forth. “The thief cometh not, but for 
to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” 
Here the real purpose of our Lord’s In- 
carnation is revealed. “I am come that 
they might have life.” These two in- 
sights are seen in comparison with each 
other. Finally, we are brought to know 
what the Savior destines for us in his 
mind and heart. He purposes for us new 
life and such new and abundant life as 
to bring us to the end of boredom. 

Most of our trouble today comes from 
underestimating evil. Jesus knows its 
power. He never morbidly harangues 
about sin, but he knows the foe, and 
is open-eyed to the plans of the great 
adversary. He knows that Satan is a 
thief and that evil, whenever it has its 
way, steals and kills and destroys. Evil 
steals away a man’s loyalty to God and 
makes him a rebel against God’s King- 
dom; evil kills all the fine and high 
things in manhood and causes a man to 
put a cash value even on friendship, as 
did Judas with Jesus. Evil has a fiendish 
desire to destroy where it cannot con- 
quer. Like Samson at the last, it pur- 
poses to pull down the house and perish. 

Toward the close of the war, some 
very thoughtful men were afraid that 
the Nazis, caught in their own trap, 
would try to blow up the world and 
perish with it. The Nazis were unable 
to do so, but evil, if it had its wicked 
way, would make a similar effort—and 
succeed. 

Why do we not realize this? It is 
because from the very beginning evil 
has learned to parade itself as part good. 
The devil has been a liar from the be- 
ginning. “Go ahead and eat,” he said to 
the lady who wanted the first apple. 
“Never mind God’s command. You will 
not surely die, and after you have eaten, 
you will be as God.” Thus he appealed 
to her pride and position. Today the 


6 


lie is the same: “Don’t bother to believe 
in me at all. Perhaps I do not even exist.” 
A whole cult of respectable people take 
it up and, after such a time of evil and 
suffering as we have had, maintain to 
the gullible that evil and suffering are 
not real. The lie comes to some fine 
person faced with life’s testing: “Let go 
of the old sense of right and honor and 
truth and decency. These things only 
rob you of life’s pleasures.” But the 
Word of God speaks: “There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.” 
“The wages of sin is death.” “At the last 
it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder” instead of giving life. 
Christ came to master evil and to 
destroy the works of the devil. He gave 
His life and died on the Cross that evil 
might be cast down. He has broken the 
back of sin in such a way that men who 
trust in Him and struggle for and with 
Him can be victors over sin and death. 
The Good Shepherd seeth the wolf com- 
ing and giveth His life for the sheep. No 
appeasement here, but instead a victory 
that has overcome the world. Christ 
gives to men freedom, in which they 
rise up over their dead past and walk 
out of their dead selves into a new life. 
Men are born again of the spirit and 
know in themselves the victory, too; 
Paul on the road to Damascus, Saul 
Kane on the English road, and you who 
trust in him along the city street today 
know that. He comes to give new life. 
“I am come that ye might have life.” 
But He comes to do something more. 
So many people living in sin have excite- 
ment at least. They are first in one jam 
and then in another. Ultimately, evil be- 
comes humdrum and drab, but not at 
first. And so many people know neither 
the excitement of wickedness nor the 
thrill of active goodness. They have not 
the courage to be either good or bad; 
they live in the gray world of boredom. 
They follow neither the high road of 
right nor the low road of wrong. They 
drift in between on the misty flats, and 
one should remember that where they 
live, it is flat. Their life is spent in 
getting through twenty-four hours. They 
belong to the Laodicean church, being 
neither hot nor cold, and usually sick 
and fed up with it all. Life is stale. Work 
is a drudgery, and at times death would 
be welcomed if it was not so difficult 
and final. 
Many try to flee from this into 
sensual living, into liquor and sex and 






all the rest. I am convinced that 
men drink to escape boredom than 
any other reason. Others try to find { 
way out by buying gadgets, but ¢ 
learn ultimately that a man’s real jj 
does not consist in the abundance 
things. Others go to movies three ti 
a week, or ‘try to escape from the 
selves in travel. But, somehow, these 
tempts do not work, either. Why not} 
Christ’s way? 

He comes to save from sin but 
to save from boredom. He comes to gp 
color and meaning and feeling and 
pose to life. He does it by the gift 
new life itself. It is the something ne 
under the sun for which Solom 
yearned. It is the life of God and m 
lived in fellowship. This life is no escay 
from difficulty, pain, and sorrow. 
mately, it faces physical death, but thi 
is only an incident in eternal life. 

School is transformed from a we: 
ness to the flesh. A medical student 
getting ready for a life of lifting t 
load of suffering from man. He goes 
and into a profession which contin 
to inspire him. Work has its long s 
pull and its tired muscles; but it’s; 
partnership now, and, whether in kite 
en or shop, there is a feeling that 
man has entered into a creative expeth 
ence with God. Worship is differe 
now. At one time, it was so drab a 
the hour so long. Now a man comes 
church hungry because he has be 
working for God. Often he gets 
plain fare, but the food is good. If 
God’s Word and the people are God! 
people, and he sees something trans- 
formed and transforming in them. At 
the sacrament he again knows a bum- 
ing love and feels again a fellowship 
that only heaven can complete, and heis 
a part of that. Home and marriage, 
which disillusion so many after the first 
thrills are passed, become a prelude to 
heaven itself when Christ has entered 
the home with his blessing of patience 
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and forgiveness and tolerance and love§_ Wh 
that can suffer long and still be kind. finto T 
Pleasure is sanctified by Christ and be §-in th 





comes recreation and not wreck-creation. 
Think of the glad things he opens up: 
the wonders of God’s world, books, 
music, art, games, sports, food, a long 
evening on a trout stream, an evening 
with fire and a friend, and some day 
heaven with all its glad fellowship. 
Life is abundant for all these and 
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for all of -you who will let Jesus make it § their 
so. John Milton wrote of the fallen spirit Flaine; 
who said the things he missed most in § day c 
his low estate were trumpets sounding J the / 
in the morning. Do you hear them? They § hand 
are calling—calling you to awake and fsleev 





enter into the glad, new life which Christ § you | 











purposes for you. TI 
be ai 
wall: 
Adapted from a chapter in God’s Way, copyright f 
1955 by Fleming H. Revell Company. Used y §% E 
. “| Auc 
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lovef’ When Helen and Ed Diehl first rolled 
into Tok Junction—population under 100 
~in the late summer of 1953, they half 
expected to make their home in a trailer, 
up: for in the neat, green station wagon— 
outfitted with mattresses for sleeping 
and curtains to shut out the morning 
sun—“Presbyterian Board of National 
day § Missions” painted on the side. 
D. Instead, they stayed the first night in 
and Bthe little peeled-log chapel built by 
ce it B their predecessor in the highway chap- 
pirit Blaincy, the Reverend Bert Bingle. In a 
t in Bday or two, Mr. Bingle, now assigned to 
ling § the Alaska Railroad, arrived with Tok’s 
hey B handful of Presbyterians, rolled up his 
and B sleeves, and said, “We're going to help 
rist § you build a house.” 
The house went up and turned out to 
be amazingly cozy (with gaily papered 
‘ght walls and pine-paneled kitchen—the hub 
‘ty §% Ed Diehl’s chaplaincy that extends 
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d and Helen Diehl hang sign inviting worshipers to tiny Tok Junction chapel. Ed’s job: to carry Christian ministry up 
d down the Alaska Highway to military personnel, oil pipeline workers, highway maintenance men, and their families. 


PASTORATE—ALASKA HIGHWAY 


By JANETTE T. HARRINGTON, with photographs by JOSEPH ELKINS 


500 miles north, south, east, and west. 
Tok Junction is a dot in the wilder- 
ness crisscrossed by branches and main 
artery of Alaska Highway; a center of 
activity for truckers and traffic. From it, 
winter and summer, in all kinds of 
weather, the Diehls head up or down the 
highway every few days, or on an over- 
night trip, taking the jars and jolts over 
gravel roads, and the deep winter snows 
in their stride. They have learned to be 
prepared with extra food, warm under- 
wear, wood, and a kerosene lamp for 
emergency heat to keep from freezing to 
death in case of a winter breakdown. 
The Diehls have found many undra- 
matic ways to put reality into the simple 
term “ministry of service.” One was the 
time they stopped for lunch and saw 
the tables heaped with dirty dishes and 
a one-man kitchen team frantically try- 
ing to keep up. Helen began to clear 






tables and Ed to run some dishwater. 

After Christmas in 1953, they set out 
with a native couple to carry clothing, 
candy, and presents—including caribou 
meat furnished by the game warden— 
to a remote native village 111 miles 
south of Tok. They drove as far as they 
could on the highway, then forty-five 
miles over rough trail, frozen rivers, and 
narrow bridges made hazardous by a 
foot’s fall of snow. When they reached 
the end of the road, it was four o'clock 
in the afternoon and pitch dark—and 
they still had six miles to go by foot, 
over river, mountain, and tundra. 

“But,” said Ed, “it was worth it, if 
only to see the majesty of God’s rugged 
country.” They found that one of the 
village women had just lost a daughter, 
and Ed’s prayer helped ease her grief. 
“You are the first churchman who’s ever 
been here,” she said wonderingly. 








Chinking is an art Pennsylvania-born Helen Diehl never heard of until she came to 
Alaska. Batting pounded between logs seals out cold in church, hard to heat at 40 below zero. 


PASTORATE— 
ALA S KA HI G HWAY (Continued) 


Tok Junction chapel was built by Ed 


Diehl’s predecessor, the Rev. Bert Bingle. 
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Ed Diehl stops to talk with workers on pips i nc le way’s 
will carry petroleum from Haines to interior military | 
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. Children, who go to school only by correspondence, welcome the 
Diehls’ visit, 


and the toys they bring, the games they teach, the stories they tell. Helen plays portable organ for songs 
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Trailer-camp home gets Cc etseal visit. Some of the high- At 
way’s scattered families expected to forget about religion. 
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tent home near Tok, the Diehls pay a call on family 
of an Indian construction worker on the oil pipeline. 
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Critic: lve been wondering if the missionary program 
of the Churches, in attempting to impose our particular 
religious outlook on other cultures, doesn’t contribute to 
world tension. 

Exponent: This is a large subject, but right away I must 
object to the use of your word impose in connection with 
the missionary effort, at least in modern circumstances. 

Critic: What are you hiding in that last phrase? 

Exponent: Well, I will grant that at times in the past 
when a Church combined its missionary effort with im- 
perial ambitions of a nation, the religion was in effect 
imposed upon the people. particularly if they became a 
subject people. But this is past history. There is no place 
in the world where the missionary program in any way could 
or does seek to impose the Christian faith upon the people 
to whom it is preached. 

Critic: What is the aim then? 

Exponent: The aim is to present Christianity attractively 
in a variety of ways; through social service, education, and 
the direct teaching of Christianity, in the hope that people 
in these various countries may be persuaded to accept its 
truths. 

Critic: I am glad to see that vou admit that in times 
past, at any rate, the Church has been guilty of identifving 
its missionary program with the political and economic 
imperialism of a nation. But I wonder if the Churches are 
as free from this accusation now as they think thev are. 
The Churches sometimes engage in what might be called 
a cultural imperialism, which can be just as imperious as 
any other kind of imperialism. 

Exponent: Certainly there is nothing more insidious 
about it than there is about the attempt of Americans to 
acquaint these people with the results of modern science, 
modern machinery, modern journalism, modern entertain- 
ment—all of which have come from our part of the world. 

Critic: But I am not at all sure that there is too much 
in our modern machinery and modern entertainment that 
is desirable for a people of another culture. 

Exponent: I will agree with you there, especially if in 
exporting these other things we don’t export along with 
them the religious and ethical attitudes which have enabled 


From The Church, Politics, and Society by James A. Pike and John W. Pyle 
(see book review, page 28, Paesnytenian Lire, July 23, 1955), More- 
house-Gorham Company, New York. Reprinted by permission. 
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A dialogue between a critic 





and an exponent of the faith 


WHY 
MISSIONARIES? 


“What business have our Churches imposing 





religion on peoples in countries with other fa 





us, in a measure at least, to live with them. It seems to 
that we should be more eager to export good ideas, 
ticularly as touching the spirit and ethical insights of n 
than to export things. 

































Critic: Why should insights and ideas which are good “. 
our culture necessarily be good for people in anol i the 
culture? After all, religious beliefs consistent with t Rie 
whole cultural situation have been serving these people Crit 
generations. 

Exponent: There is much in what you say. In any « — 
the task of the missionary is not to destroy the relig ie 
insights or even the religious customs of any people. ! Ex) 
truth in Buddhism, for example, is of God because ns of 
truth is God’s truth. There are insights as to mvstici hevon 
and a quality of spirituality in many people raised Wi we 5 
Oriental religions which certainly must be treasured. M@ we pr 
than that, the words and ideas that are appropriate in¢ Cri 
pressing religion in the West may not be at all appropri got ; 
in expressing the Christian faith in the East. of fre 

Critic: Can you give me an example? quite 

Exponent: Well, for example, in our Apostles’ Cre@§ or’. 
we say that Jesus “sitteth on the right hand of God.” OM are g, 
ously this won't go at all in a country where the place@ way 
honor is the left hand of the host; thus the Creed is modif Ex 
in bringing it to such people. This is a very trivial exam religi 
of a more profound rethinking of all the words and ide exper 
that goes on in the attempt to transplant Christianity é have 
where. heali 

Critic: You mentioned that religious practices can @@ jt. 4, 
be preserved. meri 

Exponent: Yes. In a Christian church in India, for peor 
ample, people don’t kneel for prayer; they sit crossleg hes 
and they take off their shoes at the door. It is no longer] their 
fashion for missionaries nostalgically to build a “carpen oad 
gothic” church in the shadow of the Himalayas. Bis part 
in the Church of South India don’t wear black, which of tr 
Hindus associate with evil—but saffron, which thev asso Cc 
ate with holiness. And even as to matters of belief, have 
really want to add the insights of Christianity to what 04 in 
already have rather than to take something away. peri 

Critic: Do you mean to say that there is no conflict? E 
tween Christianity and these other faiths at any po not 
that Christianity is just added on top? wor 

Exponent: No, I don’t mean to say that, where there“ the 
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By James A. Pike and John W. Pyle 






ns to 


conflicts. For example, the Oriental religions generally think 
as, | 


of an unconscious after-life, while Christianity believes in 


of a personal conscious life beyond the grave. 
Critic: What happens when there is such a conflict? 
good Exponent: Then the two ideas simply have to compete 
ano@ in the market-place of thought, and the people decide for 
th themselves. 
opk Critic: But what right have we to say that in such cases 
__ ff of conflict the faith that we have is superior for these people 
'Y CG to that which has come out of their own history and their 
eli own culture? 
le. Exponent: The same way that our country through vari- 
'US¢® ous official and unofficial means has tried to tell the world 
i beyond the Iron Curtain that our way of government is 
dV the right way and that theirs is slavery. What we believe 
. M we proclaim to the world. 
Critic: Because we have experienced democracy, we know 
P™E that it’s better than forms of government that deprive us 
of freedom. But when it comes to religion, we haven’t had 
quite the same kind of experience. Religion is something 
Cre@l that’s more spiritual. Religion has to do with things that 
Ont are supernatural—about which we can’t prove anything any- 
ace way. 
xi Exponent: Oh, I object there. I think the right kind of 
r religion affords the same basis of experience as does our 
"EB experience with the freedom in democracy. Where men 
"®@ have known a new spiritual freedom, a new confidence, 
healing and release through the Christian faith. they know 
'@ its truth just the same way that a person can know the 
§ merits of a free society. The trouble with some of the 
"people who object to Missions is that the Christian faith 
e8°8 has not been really experienced personally by them in 
s"'@ their lives; they haven't relied upon it for their strength, 
rt and do not know its power, and hence they can see no 
hi particular reason why, as a body of ideas, it is a better set 
os of truths than what the non-Christians hold. 
, Critic: But what right have I to think, and what right 
; have our Churches to think, that our experience of religion 
in our culture is any more convincing to us than their ex- 
perience of religion is to them? 
t Exponent: The point might be very well taken were it 
oe not for the fact that we can, looking at the course of the 
e world’s history, see objectively some of the differences in 


the effect of Christianity and the other religions upon 
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men’s lives and in their possession of the worthwhile things 
of life. For example, it has been only out of the Judeo- 
Christian heritage that there has been any concept of 
progress at all, and there is now a concern for continued 
progress in bettering men’s conditions in other non-Christian 
lands only through the influence of Christianity directly 
or of the way of life which has sprung from the Judeo- 
Christian roots. 

Critic: It sounds very materialistic when our chief claim 
for religion is based on the number of things people have. 

Exponent: Well,-I do profess a materialistic religion. 
I think it was William Temple who pointed out that Chris- 
tianity is the most materialistic of religions. We do believe 
it is the will of God that people, through their ingenuity 
and cooperativeness and progress, have things which make 
life happier for them. But I wouldn’t stop there. Let’s 
consider the place of women in the world. Their equality 
and dignity is due to the Christian influence in the world. 
The concept of marriage and the home and the relation of 
children and their parents is another example. 

Critic: But isn’t this just what Christian missionaries 
always do: They go into a country where it has been the 
custom from time immemorial for people who are good 
citizens to have families based on three, four, five, or any 
number of wives and impose the Christian idea of one 
wife. Doesn’t this create tensions? 

Exponent: Certainly, during the transition period; but 
I think you would concede that the fullest development 
of personal relationships depends upon monogamy. Mo- 
nogamy isn’t just a question of one custom versus another. 
For two persons to be related in a mutual way with the 
fullest involvement of personalities, monogamy has a place 
that I think anvone can see. represents a higher level of 
human relationships. 

But let’s take the whole matter of altruism, the notion 
that people ought to be concerned for the unfortunate, 
the spread of hospitals and orphanages and the like. 

Critic: Don’t missionaries really use these activities as 
bait in order to get their other teachings across? 

Exponent: As a matter of fact, I don’t think that’s alto- 
gether what it is. The eagerness of our missionaries to 
establish hospitals and homes for the homeless and so 
forth is simplv the natural reaction of Christians to a 
situation in which there’s widespread misfortune. It goes 
back to my previous point that without the centuries of 
a Christian outlook on things, the sick have been untended 
for generations and the unfortunate have been given very 
little care. Hence the Church tends to make almost its 
first job to meet the need of the neighbor. The Good 
Samaritan is not pictured as giving a lecture on Samaritan 
theology—as contrasted to Jewish theology—to the man 
who had fallen among thieves; rather he rushed him to an 
inn. I think Christianity is displayed in its most character- 
istic attitude in the way that modern missionarv methods 
put such emphasis on the meeting of the needs of the neonle. 

Critic: What happens then when these people develop 
educationally to such an extent that thev have their own 
hospitals, their own doctors and nurses? What need for 
Christianity is there then? 

Exponent: The hope always, not only in mission lands 
but in our own land, is that the Church can, as it were, 
prime the pump for these activities and that gradually 
thev will become the characteristic activities of the society 
itself. But meanwhile, it is hoped that Christianity has 
made an impression on the inner life of those whom it 
is serving. Anyway, a Christian hospital is not something 
separate from the Church: In fact, the first hospitals in 
the Christian era were simply churches with beds sur- 
rounding the center of worship. But in any case, Christianity 
does not think that the full need of man is met when his 
body has been well tended or his stomach filled. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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EARLY a mile south of the chic shops 
N and apartment hotels, lower Fifth 

Avenue becomes an area of whole- 
sale houses and unpretentious office 
buildings. On the seventh floor of 160 
Fifth Avenue, the jeticring on an office 
door reads “John Milton Society—A 
Christian World Service to the Blind.” 
Inside, in a room barely larger than a 
good-sized classroom, is a clerical staff 
of six. Adjoining are two offices for the 
Society's general secretary and assistant 
secretary. 

Last year, the John Milton Society’s 
activities were carried out on a modest 
budget of $112,717. If size were any 
gauge of an organization’s effectiveness, 
it might seem that the claim in the 
Society's sign was extravagant. But even 
a brief rolleall of achievements and 
transformations in the lives of people 
indicates that the John Milton Society 
has come a long way toward its ideal. 

A church-school teacher who had 
taught for twenty-five years lost her 
sight at about the same time her hands 
became too crippled by arthritis to read 
braille. It looked as if she would have 
to forego the last fragment of her life- 
long service to the Church. Then came 
a letter from a blind friend, describing 
the recorded Sunday-school lessons with 
teachers’ notes that she received from 
the John Milton Society, the official 
agency of more than fifty Protestant 
denominations (including Presbyterian 
U.S.A.) for ministering to the sightless. 
The blind teacher wrote to the Society 
for information, then requested a set of 
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ministers to the sightless 


records. Like all the Society’s publica- 
tions, the lessons are supplied free of 
charge to the blind. 

After a few weeks with the records, 
the teacher wrote, “You can’t know 
what the lessons mean to me. Now I find 
I can still be of service to the Church 
I love.” Her response typifies the ap- 
preciation of the more than one thou- 
sand blina church-school teachers, many 
with sighted classes, who receive the 
recorded lessons or The John Milton 
Sunday School Quarterly in braille. 

Other letters in the John Milton So- 
ciety’s files express the gratitude of 
blind adults and children, who often re- 
fer to the agency as a “family,” for being 
helped to participate in public worship 
and church activities. “Now I can take 
part in the service—I don’t just have to 
listen,” remarked one woman when she 
received the World Day of Prayer serv- 
ice in braille. “We had a lovely time 
singing to the patients at the hospital,” 
wrote a member of a blind singers’ 
group, which had received hymnals and 
books of Christmas carols. 

Correspondence also points up the 
spiritual impact of the John Milton ma- 
terials: “As I cannot read now, your 
Talking Book Magazine is a wonderful 
source of inspiration. It not anly gives 
comfort and encouragement but also 
increases one’s faith.” “The John Milton 
Magazine gives me a spiritual boost that 
helps over everyday ups and downs.” 

If compared with this appreciative 
correspondence, a letter written by Miss 
Heien Keller in 1928 would indicate that 


the John Milton Society has filled a spir 
itual void in the lives of the Protestan 
blind. Addressed to the secretary of th 
just-organized John Milton Society, } 
Keller's message described the pressi 
need for such an agency twenty-seve 
years ago: “I have always known th 
there is a scarcity of religious literatur 
available for the sightless. . . . It see 
strange to me that so little thought ap 
parently has been given to the spiritud 
needs of the blind. From my own e& 
perience, I know how unspeakably pre 
cious religion is to those who walk i 
the dark ways.” 

The pioneering spirit in the formatic 
of the Society was the late Dr. Lewis B. 
Chamberlain. As secretary of the Amer 
ican Bible Seciety’s Department for the 
Blind, he had received numerous ap 
peals from the sightless for religious lit 
erature in addition to the Bible (whic 
the A.B.S. has provided for the blind 
for many years). He drew the attention 
of church leaders to this dearth, and the 
John Milton Society was organized in 
1928, with Dr. Chamberlain as its first 
general secretary. Miss Keller's letter 
created interest in the new agency; it 
1932, she became its a. an office 
she still holds. 

Today, the divisions of Home Mis- 
sions, Foreign Missiéns, and Christian 
Education of the National Council d 
Churches appoint three fourths of its 
board of directors; the others are elected 
at large. 

In 1954, thirty-six sponsoring denon 
inations and several councils of churches 
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ntributed $5,700, about 5 per cent 
met the Society’s total income. The rest 
me from individuals, churches, Sun- 
lay schools, and investments. Approxi- 
ately one third of the funds allocated 
0 overseas work was given by blind per- 
os here and in Canada to express 
bratitude for the Society's services. 

Because of the depression, the publi- 
ation of the Society’s first periodical, 

he John Milton Magazine, was post- 
poned until 1932. Now it is sent to more 
han 4,000 adults in sixty countries. 
Published monthly in English braille, 
pach edition contains articles, news, 
tters, a hymn, a poem, and editorials. 
mong the wide variety of finger-tip 
eading published by the Milton organi- 
zation are devotional pamphlets and 

Books, collections of hymns and poems, 
The John Milton Sunday School Quar- 
terly with teachers’ helps, and a religious 
calendar. Editor of braille publications 
is the Society’s general secretary eme- 
fitus, Dr. Milton T. Stauffer. 

For the several thousand blind chil- 
dren in the John Milton family, there is 
Discovery, a monthly magazine of stories 
and poems that goes to forty lands, and 
collections of tales, poems, and hymns. 

It has been estimated that of the ap- 
proximately 320,000 blind individuals 
in the United States, three fourths can- 
not read braille. To serve this large 
group, The John Milton Talking Book 
Magazine was initiated in December, 
1951. Dr. Dwight C. Smith, the So- 
ciety’s general secretary, now edits the 
Magazine which is issued quarterly on 
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Dr. Ikuta Imamura, principal of the Yokohama, Japan, Christian School for the 
Blind, teaches nine-year-old Noboru Hagiwara to read braille. The Milton Society aids 
the school financially, and sponsors the training of Dr. Imamura’s daughter in the U.S. 


In Boston, Massachusetts, members of the Protestant Guild for the Blind enjoy a 
session with The John Milton Talking Book Magazine. Issued quarterly on two long- 
playing records, the publication is sent to 4,300 blind persons in over twenty lands. 
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two long-playing records. It provides an 
hour and fifteen minutes of fine religious 
prose, poetry, and music. Leslie Weath- 
erhead and Frank Laubach are two of 
the well-known churchmen who have 
recorded their own articles. The maga- 
zine’s circulation, 4,300 copies per issue 
in more than twenty countries, is the 
largest of any religious periodical for 
the blind. Moreover, it is the only talk- 
ing-book magazine which is a permanent 
gift for every reader’s library—as are 
all John Milton materials. 

In addition to the gift publications, 
the Society maintains a loan library of 
religious books and pamphlets in braille 
and on records for both adults and chil- 
dren. Much of the written material has 
been transcribed by the Braille Group 
of the Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims 
in Brooklyn. The members are now 
working on the first braille Bible dic- 
tionary. 

Counseling is another facet of the 
John Milton Society’s ministry to the 
blind. The agency has become a clear- 
inghouse for a constant stream of letters, 
many from the newly blind seeking in- 
formation about the services of the nu- 
merous organizations for the sightless. 
Other letters come from blind young- 
ster’s parents and families, asking help 
in adjusting to the blow they sometimes 
feel an unkind fate has dealt them. Dr. 
Smith’s replies provide practical advice 
and spiritual guidance. 

In many foreign countries, the blind 
are virtual untouchables and often re- 


jected by their families. Begging and 
prostitution become their principal 
means of preventing starvation. As part 
of the Christian overseas mission, the 
John Milton Society last year aided 
thirty-three institutions for the blind in 
nineteen countries in Africa, the Near 
East, and Asia. Among the trail-blazing 
Christian schools for the blind, which 
are partially supported by the Society, 
are those in Palayamkottai, South India; 
Yokohama, Japan; Beirut, Lebanon; and 
Taegu, Korea (see P.L., February 5, 
1955). The American agency also sub- 
sidizes the publication of braille religi- 
ous magazines in Japan and India, pub- 
lishes a motto calendar in Arabic, and 
has issued books in Mandarin and 
Spanish. 


In its program of training teachers 
for overseas blind schools, the John Mil- 
ton Society last year assisted ten stu- 
dents from six lands: India, Iran, Korea, 
Japan, Hongkong, and Lebanon. While 
most of the students come to this coun- 
try for study, it is hoped that with their 
excellent, up-to-date training, they will 
strengthen the programs of existing 
schools for the blind in their homelands 
or establish new institutions so that 
eventually most teachers may be pre- 
pared overseas. And if the caliber of the 
present students, both sighted and 
blind, is any criterion, the portents for 
the future are favorable. 

The majority of the John Milton 
scholarship students from abroad are 


General Secretary Dwight C. Smith and Mrs. Stanley Verhey, editor of Discovery, 
study letters from readers of the magazine for sightless youngsters. A pastor’s wife 
and mother of three, Mrs. Verhey corresponds with blind children here and abroad. 
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sightless, and theirs is a story of quie 
courage and devotion to their felloy 
blind. They come alone to study in , 
nation with an unfamiliar culture, an¢ 
any one of the situations to which the 
must become adapted would be enough 
to discourage most individuals. Th 
blind students attend classes conducted 
in their second language which they 
can perceive only through their ears’ 
Most of the academic courses they take 
are intended for the sighted; few of the 
textbooks, if any, have been transcribed 
into braille. If the students are to make 
headway in their work, long hours of 
intense study and laborious note-taking 
are required as friends read the assign. 
ments to them. In the methods courses, 
the sighted students wear masks over 
their eyes for hours at a time so that 
they may understand at first-hand the 
physical and psychological sensations of 
being blind. But the John Milton stu. 
dents face these conditions with an 
equanimity born of a deep faith, and 
often take a concentrated curriculum 
in order to make an even greater con- 
tribution when they return home. 

Dr. Smith’s office becomes a dean's 
study-travel bureau combined as _ he 
makes arrangements for the foreign stv- 
dents’ academic work and for their va- 
cations. He is adept at ferreting out 
which school, foundation, or individual 
would be willing to offer a scholarship 
to one or another of his students. And 
always he is available to supply sage 
advice to the students. 

Since January, 1953, Dr. Smith 
been general secretary of the John Mik 
ton Societv. A graduate of Yale College 
and Divinity School, with a Ph.D. from 
the University of Edinburgh, he taught 
for two vears at Yale-in-China and held 
pastorates of Congregational churches 
in Bellingham, Washington State, and 
Boston, Massachusetts. He also was 
minister of the United Churches of 
Olympia, Washington. An interest that 
has been particularly valuable in his 
present work is religious broadcasting, 
in which he has participated since 1928. 
Last week, Dr. Smith left on a three 
month’s odyssey to visit institutions for 
the blind on three continents. The newly 
appointed assistant secretary is Dr. Gik 
bert Q. LeSourd, retired executive of 
the Missionary Education Movement. 

When and if funds become available, 
the Society will increase the circulation 
of its recorded and braille publications, 
set up regional offices, and organiz 
camps and Protestant guilds for the 
blind. In addition, many books and for 
eign-language publications are on the 
waiting list for trapscription into braille 
or on discs. Whether or not thes 
dreamed-of projects can be undertaken 
the John Milton Society will contin 
to represent Protestant C ‘hurches in serve 
ing those who “walk by faith, not by 
sight.” 
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INTRODUCING: 
A Javelin Thrower 


Bud Held doesn’t believe the fact that he has recently 
added a B.D. to his name via three years’ study at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary is any reason for giving 
up his javelin throwing. He hopes to participate in the 
1956 Olympiad in Melbourne, Australia. 

Ever since his childhood, when he pulled the lemons 
of the trees on his father’s California ranch to see how 
far he could throw them, Bud has been interested in 
athletics. When he held a javelin in his hand for the 
first time as a freshman at Stanford University, he knew 
it was “his sport,” ended the season with the best college 
throw in the U.S. On a 1951 track tour in Sweden, he 
set a new American record, the best throw of the year 
in the entire world. In 1952, he competed in the Olympic 
games in Finland; on August 8, 1953, became the first 
American to break the world record with a throw of 
963 feet, 10 inches, in Pasadena, California. 

Bud first became acquainted with Christianity at age 
thirteen in Lakeside, his home town, through the influ- 
ence of the Reverend Dick Wichman. He thought about 
becoming a minister from time to time but did not decide 
until he had been graduated from Stanford and had taken 
advanced work at Berkeley. In the fall of 1952, Bud and his 
wife entered seminary together. This fall, the Reverend 
Franklin (Bud) Held will serve as an assistant pastor 
at First Church, Palo Alto, where he will spend most of 
his time with students enrolled in Stanford University. 
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Miss Young America 


“None of this big career business for me. I want to 
stay right here in Syracuse and have a home and chil- 
dren,” commented pert, pretty 17-year-old Diane Harris 
after her one trip to New York City. Diane, who acquired 
the title “Miss Young America” in Syracuse in a contest 
sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, was 
featured in the June issue of Seventeen. 

Daughter of Presbyterian minister the Reverend James 
L? Harris (First Church), Diane lives with her parents, 
two sisters, a brother, and Bessie, the cocker spaniel, in a 
comfortable, big house on a tree-lined street. “My 
church plays an important part in my life,” she says. Diane 
is vice-moderator of New York Synod’s Westminster Fel- 
lowship, teaches a Sunday church-school class, sings in 
the choir, and has held many church posts. An actress and 
musician, she has had the lead in several comedies, has 
studied piano, cello, and guitar. 

In spite of the fact that her activities are rather numer- 
ous—she is vice-president of the student council, skates, 
bowls, and has appeared on radio and TV—Diane man- 
ages to get marks in the 90’s at Central High School. 

During the summer, this “typical teen-ager” (accofding 
to her father) will serve as a counselor at Syracuse Presby- 
tery’s Camp Gregory. In the fall, she plans to enroll in 
Syracuse University, majoring in dramatics and public 
speaking. 


Harris family choir—Jim accompanies, 
Diane, Ellie, Mrs. H., Susie, Jimmy sing. 










If you like the title of this article, it 
may be for one of three reasons: 

1. You have become desperate. You 
have tried everything you know to get 
your children interested, without suc- 
cess. So you are relieved when a minister 
says you should not use compulsion. 

2. You may have had religion “cram- 
med down your throat” when you were 
a child, and you have given your chil- 
dren the right to decide for themselves. 

3. You believe there must be a better 
way than force to insure your children’s 
attendance at church. 

If you are in group 3, this is for you. 
There is something better. 

As a parent you must remember that 
boys and girls are shown religion, not 
driven to it. Their ideas about spiritual 
things will depend upon you: 

Their attitudes toward God .. . 

.Their philosophy of living . . . 

Their knowledge of sacred 
ings... 

Their appreciation of worship . . . 

Their association with people seeking 
a better world... 

Their discovery of reverence .. . 

Their absorption of cultural tradition 
—all derive primarily from parental in- 
fluence. 

While they are at home, boys and girls 
‘re making up their minds about God, 
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the Church, worship, and everything 
religious. Some ideas will be transferred 
consciously. Many of them will be 
picked up in unguarded moments. 

Here is a list of practical suggestions 
—and many more could be added by 
other Christian parents—for making your 
children want to go to church. 


1. Make up your own mind about 
religion. Does church attendance do for 
you what it should? Also, are you doing 
what you should for your church? If 
not, what have you done about it? How 
about speaking to a minister, reading a 
book, talking with a friend, until you 
discover for yourself the thing you hope 
your children will discover? 


2. Plan your own religious program. 
It may include Sunday school or church 
attendance, the daily quiet moment of 
devotion, religious book and Bible read- 
ing. “Do as I say” is never as powerful 
as “do as I do.” 


3. Take your child into your confi- 
dence about religion. He will be quick 
to see your life is not always up to 
your standards. Hypocrisy has been an 
ugly word. Perhaps it shouldn't be. It 
simply means “living below the level of 
one’s beliefs’—and don’t we all? Re- 


Here are twenty better ways 
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4. Be sure to have a good copy? 
the Holy Bible for home use, and keg 
this Bible where it may be reached) 
all. In one home, I saw the Bible ¢ 
the bottom shelf of a bookcase beneat 
























ten copies of Field and Stream and twq 8 
cartons of cigarettes. That was a somgamc 
of “confession of faith” about the Scripg mer 
tures. thai 
I ge 
5. Select religious gifts for birthday efe 
and Christmas. Here is the opportunity ™ 
to provide personal copies of the Bibkeg 
crosses, religious pictures . . . something cht 
that is the “very own” possession of ly 
child. hay 
in 
6. Check your tendencies to be crit P® 
cal of churches, ministers, and sermons. 
Try to make what you say “of good 
report.” de 
Don’t shatter the idealistic love which 
children often have for their religious ™ 
leaders. It can misshape the entire patg ™ 
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show @tern of trust and respect in the family. 
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chingm§ 7. Achieve balance in your religious 
illing adfhabits. Some parents err in insisting on 
n me aMtoo rigid a program; most err the other 























direction by being too lax. 

I know two families who live in the 
same town. Neither of them has any- 
thing to do with churches or religion. 
One family lays it to an overly religious, 
patriarchal home life, when the parents 
mere children. The other parents had 
no church life at all. 


better 
ithout i 


8. Check your language. An amazing 
amount of harm can be done by church 
members who use the word they rather 
than we. “What did they do at the con- 
gregational meeting?” This has the 
effect, “Count me out. . They are 
mnning the show and don’t need me.” 
Again, a mother talks about “that 
church down there”—not nearly so kind- 
ly as “my church” or “our church.” I 
have seen many signs of waning interest 
in small tots, clearly mirroring their 


e criti: Parents’ attitude. 

mons. 

f goof 9. Establish the practice of a daily 
devotion. Bookstalls are well-stocked 

which With helps. Even busy homes may have 

ligiows§ Materials at hand for individuals to use 

re pat @ turn. 
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10. Keep a good religious painting 
in the home. Often it is good to change 
the picture from time to time for 
fresher interest. 


11. Inject variety into religious ex- 
perience. We have found it well, for 
example, to have a unison prayer at 
breakfast, to have the children take 
turns at lunch, and the adults in the 
evening. Saturday noons, we recite the 
Lord’s Prayer, and Sunday noons, we 
have a “singing grace.” We also visit 
other churches, especially on vacation. 


12. Encourage your young people to 
go to church summer-camps and confer- 
ences. 


13. Invite your minister and his fam- 
ily to your home, if only for tea and 
a brief visit. Children usually like the 
minister better if they have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him. Also, if there 
is a visiting missionary or other church 
leader, entertaining him will be an un- 
forgettable experience. 


14. Probably your church has a pub- 
lication—a letter, bulletin, or newssheet 
mailed to your home. Make an occa- 
sion of sitting down with your family 
to digest the communication. 


15. Too much of religion directed to 
youth is passive. Encourage children to 
do something for their church . . . take 
a visitor to Sunday school . . . deliver 
folders to shut-ins . . . offer their help 
to their pastor, sexton, or church-school 
officers. 


16. Take them on a tour of your 
church and show them what belongs to 
them and how they should appreciate 
it and help to take care of it. 


17. Have a visit with the custodian, 
and let him tell how he carries on his 
task from week to week. 


18. Teach your children, as early as 
possible, the meaning of the various offi- 
cers in your church, and how each 
functions. 


19. Whenever possible when travel- 
ing, visit some office, church, or shrine 
of your denomination, and point out its 
significance. Particularly is it possible 
to point out greatness in the Church 
in projects carried on in cities, on Indian 
reservations, and among migrants. 


20. And finally, say a little daily 
prayer that God will guide you. You 
can’t do this alone. 
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FROM BIBLE 
TO 
BASEBALL 


Old stump is used as lectern by “Jackie” 
Cairns, 14, from Chestnut Hill (Pa.) 
Presbyterian Church, as she reads Bible 
in Pennington’s shady chapel in woods. 


Put your twelve-year-old in the back seat of thee 
pack his duffle in the luggage compartment, and dg 
north from Philadelphia to Washington’s Crossi 
Stav on the highway that hugs the green and 
flowing Delaware. Keep your eye on the middle 
the river and you will soon see Treasure Island, # 
Boy Scout camp. Then a rustic sign with a 
painted arrow tells vou to slow down. You 
into a rutted, red-dirt road. You ford a bright, shalle 
stream. You pull into a grove of trees, then into 
clearing surrounded by cabins and a few khaki tents 

You have delivered vour son or daughter 
Pennington Island Camp, a forty-acre, boat-shapel 
island in the Delaware. The camp is owned by the 
93,000 Presbyterians who go to the 181 churche 
in the Presbvterv of Philadelphia. 

It isn’t a big camp. It has only ten buildings ané 
twenty-three cabins. But it has a new ball-field and 
three new all-weather cabins. Its permanent paid staf 
includes only a manager, two good cooks, a nurse 
a girl who looks after the waterfront, and instructon 
in crafts—the ones who'll show your youngster h 
to braid the belt or hammer the brooch which youl 
likely get in a week or two when he comes back 
home. 

Pennington Island is different from other camps 
Its director and leaders—fifteen young men and wom 
en—change every week, for they are pastors, assistat 
pastors, and directors of Christian education w 
have volunteered to the camp the brief time they cat 
spare from pulpits and regular church duties. 

Pennington is different because its chief planned 
activity is Bible-study. Bovs and girls meet witha 
leader in the shade on a riverbank and read 
discuss the Bible. They think up Biblical skits to be 
given around a campfire after supper. They plana 
service for the chapel under the big trees. The reason 
why Philadelphia Presbytery bought the island ten 
vears ago and is hoping to develop it more and mort 
is that the Church will need leaders tomorrow—and 
these boys and girls, yours among them, are being 
trained and inspired to assume that responsibility. 

Besides Bible-study, there are no other strenuots 
activities at Pennington except swimming, playing 
softball, working in the crafts shop, and, of cours, 
getting cabins ready for inspection. 

Junior-high campers go to Pennington for fou 
weeks, seniors go for two, and the rest of the year- 
from Easter until frost in November—the island i 
available for rent to adult groups who envy thei 
children’s opportunity to rest, to study, to play and 
worship. 
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en though “Olympics” was scheduled 
or later in the hot, July afternoon. 
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SWIMMING counselor Ellen Hagenau, 
who has senior Red Cross badge, gets Bob 
P Lawson’s enthusiastic temperature report. 
our 

vear- 
ind is 
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v and 
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George D. Coleman, assistant pastor 
at Chestnut Hill Church, greets John 
Campbell, 11, and helps him lift trunk. 


WATER FIGHT whips up green water of 
the Delaware, recently cleaned by State. 
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The World Scene: 
Spotlight on Switzerland 


More than ever before it seemed, the 
Protestant and Orthodox Churches of 
the world were making their presence 
felt in the councils of the governments 
of men. 

The Big Four meeting in Geneva was 
the most prominent case in point. In 
June, the six co-presidents of the World 
Council of Churches issued a simple but 
moving call to prayer. Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake offered a prayer for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in the U.S.A., 
of which he is’ president. And President 
Eisenhower, in his dramatic pre-confer- 
ence speech, asked religious people 
everywhere to pray for the success of 
the first major power meeting in ten 
years. Local congregations and councils 
of churches throughout the United 
States took up the call, and sanctuaries 
were more filled than usual on the hot 
July Sabbath preceding the meeting. 

in Europe, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Russian Orthodox Metropoli- 
tan Pitirim of Minsk and Byelorussia 
offered prayers together at a service in 
Westminster Abbey for the Big Four 
parley. American and Russian delegates 
to the golden jubilee congress of the 
Baptist World Alliance joined hands on 
the platform of London’s Royal Albert 
Hall before prayers were offered by a 
vast audience. The Baptist Alliance and 
the World Council were among major 
Church groups to send cables and letters 
to Geneva conveying Christian hope to 
governments and governmental leaders. 
And in Geneva, many governmental 
leaders themselves attended services be- 
fore and during the sessions. 

Because of the Big Four meeting and 
this month’s vital Geneva conference on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
Switzerland’s capital city is the most 
widely covered, photographed, and 
talked-about place in the world. Per- 
haps this is the reason that this sum- 
mer’s most important world Church 
meeting, which began this week, is not 
being held in Geneva, but in the restful 
town of Davos in mountainous eastern 
Switzerland. 

In Davos, the World Council of 
Churches is holding its first major meet- 
ing since the Evanston Assembly last 
summer. The weeklong conference which 
began August 2 brings together the 
ninety members of the Assembly’s Cen- 
tral Committee. These churchmen are 
discussing Church unity, inter-Church 
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NEXT ISSUE 
As PRESBYTERIAN LiFE is. published 
only once in August, the next issue 
will be that of September 3. 
—THE EDITORS 











aid, religious liberty, the international 
situation, and plans for future world 
meetings. And although this important 
Christian conference may be little- 
noticed in the glare of Geneva’s Big 
Four and atomic energy meetings, it 
also may produce results of lasting im- 
portance to the world. 


Church Union: 


A Trend Continues 


In at least half a dozen denominations 
recently, union with other Church 
bodies was either in progress or being 
actively discussed. 

In the Presbyterian family, the United 
Presbyterian Church voted to join in 
merger talks with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. without waiting further 
for the Presbyterian Church U.S. (P.L., 
July 9). 

But closest to the goal of union were 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. They agreed upon June 25, 
1957, as the date the two bodies will 
officially -become one. The United 
Church of Christ, as the new denomi- 


nation will be called, will have y 
than 2,000,000 members. 

In Canada, Quakers reunited 
separation into two groups since ]f 
and three groups since 1881. After 
five-hour discussion, the Religious § 
ciety of Friends unanimously agreed 
reunion with the Orthodox, Hicks 
and Conservative Meetings. Local 
tonomy of the meetings is preserved, } 
the Friends agreed to unite the a 
meeting. Earlier this year, the 
Street and Race Street Yearly Meetiy 
of Friends in the United States merg 
into a single Philadelphia Yearly Me 
ing after 128 years of separation. 

The Finnish Lutheran Church 
America (Suomi Synod) plans to ent 
discussions with other member bodies 
the National Lutheran Council lookit 
toward “broader Lutheran union.” 

Another Lutheran body, the Unite 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
month began considering the possibili 
of merging its seminary at Blair, \ 
braska, with a seminary of one of t 
other three bodies with which it is ¢ 
gaged in merger negotiations. Delegatt 
to the annual convention which he: 
announcement of the relocation pla 
also received a progress report on th 
four-way merger of the UELLC, t 
Evangelical Lutheran, American Lw 
eran, and Lutheran Free Churches. 
is expected a final vote on the mergd 
may be taken next year, provided 
necessary documents are prepared, 


The town of Davos, site of World Council meeting, is some 200 miles east of Genev® 
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* TIME DOES TELL—“Communist nations 
and Communist-ruled peoples should be our 
concern. In hating a system, let us not allow 
ourselves to hate individuals or whole nations. 
. . . Let us ever be on the lookout for the evi- 
dence of change in the Communist world... . 
Disillusionment and hunger can only be met by 
a sympathetic approach and a disposition to 
listen and confer. . . . Let us always be ready to 
meet around a conference table with the rulers 
of Communist countries. . , . Let us beware of 
the cynical attitude . . . to regard as a forlorn 
hope any negotiated solution of the major issues 
which divide mankind. In human conflicts, there 
can be no direct substitute for negotiation. Direct 
personal conference has been God’s way with 
man from the beginning.” It is still too early to 
assess the results of the Geneva Big Four meet- 
ing, but it is time to look at some words which 
presaged this most important political conference 
of the Atomic Age. The phrases quoted above 
were fashioned in the late summer of 1953— 
almost two years ago—as part of a now-famous 
Church document. This document caused a stir 
when it was published. It was quoted and praised 
around the world as a prophetic addition to 
Western democracy’s concept of freedom. It was 
criticized, attacked, and even defiled by some 
extremists as a weasel-worded, Communist- 
inspired perversion of the American way of life. 
It caused many angry words and many angry 
thoughts amidst the bursts of applause. It was 
one of the major factors in a serious nationwide 
controversy on the meaning of freedom. Today, 
when the cold war shows signs of turning into 
a calm, cool truce, it might be interesting to 
reread the full text of “This Nation Under God” 
—the General Council’s Letter to members of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (P.L., Nov. 14, 
53). When the truth is sought honestly, time does 
tell. Last year, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. almost unanimously en- 
dorsed the Council Letter as its own pronounce- 
ment. And this year the American people and 
their elected representatives have, in many ways, 
further vindicated this vision. 





MB PRESSURE POINTS-—In both Argentina 
and Belgium, the stubborn, do-or-die tactics of 
Roman Catholics seemed to have secured vic- 
tories for the Roman Church in its fight to retain 
control of education in both nations. In the Argen- 
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tine, Dictator Peron is trading cables with the 
Pope, talking peace and “coexistence,” and not 
pushing plans for separation of Church and State. 
One of the main reasons for Peron’s anti-Church 
campaign was supposed to have been his discov- 
ery that the Church was founding a Christian 
Democratic opposition party. In his fiery speech 
of last November 10, the Argentine president de- 
clared that such a party “will not be tolerated.” 
Last month, the formal founding of a Christian 
Democratic party in Argentina was announced. 
There was no opposition. @ In Belgium, the gov- 
erning Socialist-Liberal party accepted a Roman 
proposal that a school reform bill be submitted to 
a commission before it is enforced. This was 
the first major victory for Roman Catholics in 
their fight against a bill which would reorganize 
the state educational system and cut subsidies 
to Church schools. Last month, more than a 
quarter-million Roman Catholics rallied in Brus- 
sels against the bill. More than two million have 
signed petitions of protest and sent them to Bel- 
gian King Baudouin. @ The Roman Catholic 
Church in Colombia is apparently worried that 
the much-harried Protestant minority in its nation 
may also be getting ideas about being aggressive. 
A Roman weekly paper in the capital city of 
Bogota last month charged that Protestant groups 
in Colombia have intensified their activities in 
recent months. The paper stated: “Protestant 
infiltration in Colombia is amazingly serious, and 
so much more dangerous considering the sly 
character of the campaigns being carried out.” 
While it is true that there are more Protestants 
than ever before in Colombia (a total community 
of some 50,000 in a population of twelve million), 
one wonders about “infiltration.” In 1943, accord- 
ing to recently released figures, there were 196 
Protestant missionaries in Colombia; in 1952, 
there were 193; and in 1955, only 151. Perhaps 
the main reason for this Roman outburst is stra- 
tegic. Next year the Protestants of Colombia cele- 
brate the centennial of their work. The Bogota 
paper's statement could be the opening gun in a 
big campaign to destroy Protestant plans for 1956. 


WB FOCUS-It had to happen sometime. And 
it did fairly promptly. A North Dakota mining 
official revealed that a “big uranium deposit” re- 
portedly had been found on 7,000 acres of 
Dakota land owned by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The Church (membership, some 750,- 
000) had acquired the ground in the late 1920's 
as an investment for its endowment fund. 
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WORRIED MOTHER, Mrs. Erno Martin, 


fatigued by trip and excitement, can’t 


hold back tears when daughter vanishes. 


Last Day 
Of a Long Wait 

July 12 began before dawn for most 
of the 1,243 European refugees aboard 
the naval transport General W. C. 
Langfitt, which had sailed from Bremer- 
haven ten days before. The passengers 
caught their first glimpse of the New 
World through the lights along the 
shore, next the Statue of Liberty and 
New York harbor, and finally the Man- 
hattan skyline. 

But there was little outward jubila- 
tion as the refugees went through im- 
migration, official welcoming  cere- 
monies, and customs inspection. Rather, 
there was a quiet seriousness indicating 
the importance of the last day of a long 
wait that for some began back in the 
early 1940's, took them through vears 
in prison camps and months in refugee 
camps. Many had fled from Communist- 
controlled countries; all had recently 
lived in camps in West Germany and 
Austria. As many immigrants cleared 
customs, they were greeted warmly by 
relatives already in America. 

Even the 245 children under twelve, 
used to patient waiting, sensed the sig- 
nificance of the day. Resignedly they 
whiled away the hours from disembark- 
ation in midmorning until they left the 
pier, late in the afternoon, for railroad 
stations—and the beginning of a new 

Continued on page 25) 


IN IANAPOL 


LOST CHILD, Elenore Martin, 4, is found by father, then patiently waits for customs 
officer. Her Hungarian father and Romanian mother are escapees from Communism. 
They met and married in Austrian refugee camp, where their children were born. 


REUNITED MARTINS leave for Grand Central Station with baby Attila-Geza on suit- 
case and Elenore hitching a ride on back of baggage truck. This Presbyterian-spon- 
sored family will live in Indianapolis, where Mr. Martin is to work as a bricklayer. 
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yb ent—$60.00 cash on 8O | 
boxes easily. 250 fastestsellingcard { 
assortments, stationery, gift items— 
sonal EXCLUSIVES ine uding Per- 
sonalized Christmas Cards. Famous 

hia line color catalog. Extra Cash 
“= Guarantee assures up to l5e 
more pros per box. 1-Free-With-3 
Sample Offer; other surprise Free Of- 
fers. Send coupon for 
sample kit NOW. 

$1.95 GIFT 
offered FREE for 
Prompt Action. 


CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN 

4400 STATE AVE., DEPT. 87-S, CINCINNATI 14, OM10 
nd money aghing kit of 5 assortments on approval, FREE 

Personalized Samples, other FREE Offers 

Name . 


Address 


‘Your OLD FUR COAT MADE 
Into NEW CAPE or STOLE 


Let 

ton’s 

style yo 
Houschooping old fur into a new 
Fashion Write for 
20th Anniversary bro 
chure of special values, Over 20 beautiful 
style all $22.95. Many styles now include 
Fur He adband, Fur Muff, Fur as 


MORTON'S Dept. 52-H 31g Seon street: 
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MONOGRAM 
DINNERWARE 
For use by churches, so 
cieties, and others 
Price List on Request 


H. LEONARD & SONS 
38 Fulton St. West, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Folding Chair and Table 


CADDIES +» Midwest 


Double the convenience of your 
folding choirs and tables. End 
noisy, time-consuming manval 
handling— move and store your 
folding furniture faster, easier 
with modern Midwest Caddies. 


Styles and Sizes for Every Need 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY ! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS, DEPT. 1558, ROSELLE, ILL 


NOW.. 03 SIZES 


nbreakable noise-free 
thtweight boilproof com- 


t eariyte munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz 
lute ) ' 
CUPSE 


ouMun! 4 FREE sample of each size 


Cy 
Order from J Suddbbairy ws soons co. 


your dealer 
Dept. P, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


 PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for ee 
Marking 118 Years 
1837 Service to the Church 1955 
and clergy 

COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


13) Eest 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 








Last Day of a Long Wait 


YOUNG REFUGEE, nine-year-old Hannelore Berke of Hanover, Germany, peeks out 
of pier window for first glimpse of American trucks and taxis. Assisted in emi- 
grating by Lutheran Refugee Service, her family plans to settle in Wisconsin. 


IN GERMANY, 73-year-old Mrs. Neonila Serhijew, is briefed on travel plans by 
World Council of Churches worker. A former Russian, Mrs. Serhijew was taken to 
Germany as a forced laborer in 1943, has lived in refugee camps since war’s end. 


NEWCOMER IN NEW YORK, Mrs. Serhijew is welcomed by Margaret Gillespie, sec- 
retary of Presbyterian Committee on Resettlement Services. Mrs. Serhijew, one of 18 





on Langfitt helped by Presbyterian agency, will live with a daughter in Hoboken. 
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(Continued from page 22) 

life. Trains took the newcomers, old and 
young, to thirty-one states where their 
sponsors awaited them. 

Nearly all the new arrivals were 
brought over by religious agencies, and 
church workers of every faith were on 
the pier to lend assistance. The World 
Council of Churches and Church World 
Service arranged for the entry of sev- 
enty-two families. 

The group sailing on the General 
Langfitt was the first full shipload of 
European refugees to come under the 
1953 Refugee Relief Act. The 30,000th 
R.R.A. refugee was aboard the vessel, 
which will make six similar voyages this 
vear. 

Church immigration officials regard 
the Langfitt voyage as symbolic of the 
break in the logjam in administering the 
1953 Act. With the U.S. government 
stepping up the issuance of visas, it is 
estimated that within a few months most 
refugees with assurances will have 
qualified. If the refugee-relief program 
is to be completed, many more assur- 
ances must come for the thousands still 
in the midst of their long wait. The new 
Alternative III Assurance makes it possi- 
ble for sponsors to provide advance em- 
ployment within a job category rather 
than guarantee a specific job as previ- 
ously required. 

Information about sponsoring refu- 
gees may be obtained from the Presby- 
terian Committee on Resettlement 
Services, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 


Churchmen and Russia: 
Parting the Curtain 


Representatives of Jewish, Orthodox, 
and Protestant denominations were 
making elaborate plans last month for 
forthcoming visits to “Iron Curtain” 
countries. 

Leaders of U. s. Churches have an- 
nounced their intentions of visiting 
Russia and satellite nations. Dr. Charles 
F. Ross, Jr., executive of the Methodist 
Church’s Board .of World Peace, has al- 
ready left for a ten-week “peace mis- 
sion” to the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. Method- 
ist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and Dr. 
James E. Wagner, president of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, are ex- 
pected mid-September in Budapest to 
accept honorary degrees from Budapest 
Reformed Theological Seminary during 
ceremonies marking its centennial. Dr. 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and former Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
will be awarded a degree in absentia. 
Nine other Protestant leaders from Ger- 
many, Scotland, France, the Nether- 
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lands, Switzerland, India, and Bulgaria 
will also receive degrees during the an- 
niversary observance. 

The Rabbinical Council of America 
has filed application with the Soviet 
Embassy for permission to send a dele- 
gation of rabbis to visit Jewish com- 
munities in Russia. Said the council's 
president: “We seek only to visit our 
coreligionists in order to re-establish spir- 
itual ties which will enhance and 
strengthen the bonds between our peo- 
ple.” It is estimated that from two to 
three million Jews live in Russia and the 
satellite nations. 

Representatives of the Church of 
England and the Russian Orthodox 
Church have decided tentatively to hold 
a conference next year in Moscow to 
discuss intercommunion between the 
two Churches. The decision resulted 
from talks last month between Anglican 
officials and four Russian Orthodox mem- 
bers of an eight-man team of Soviet 
church leaders touring Britain. 


Church Donates 
Hospital Equipment 

Because one member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Jefferson City, 
Missouri, felt that her church could 
emulate another which purchases equip- 
ment for mission stations, the Presby- 
terian Hospital at Efulan, French Cam- 
eroun, West Africa, has been given an 
autoclave, which is a large sterilizer ab- 
solutely essential in the operation of a 
hospital. 

Mrs. T. L. Parrish of First Presbyte- 
rian Church received a letter this spring 
from Mrs. Elizabeth A. Newman, “a 
missionary in Africa, saying that the 
autoclave then in the hospital was 
broken beyond repair. Mrs. Parrish 
spoke to her pastor, the Reverend Rob- 
ert Morrison Young; the matter was then 
referred to the session’s Commission on 
Benevolences. They were enthusiastic 
about a campaign for funds to pur- 
chase the autoclave, and the whole con- 
gregation backed them up. Replicas of 
an autoclave, made of tin cans and 


other scrap metal, were built and dis-| 


tributed to various church departments 
for display. 

The men of the church served 950 
at a pancake supper; the Westminster 
Fellowship held a food sale; the wom- 
en’s association contributed through the 
circles; and individuals devised - other 
means of swelling the fund. Children 
in the church school delighted in filling 
“baby” autoclaves on Sunday mornings. 

At the recent close of the campaign, 
the fund totalled $850 of the $1,000 
needed to buy the sterilizer, and addi- 
tional donations have made its purchase 
for the hospital possible. 





TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


This Sterling Silver 
Bracelet from Siam 


OR This Sterling Silver 
Cuff Link and Tie — Set 


From Bangkok, 
fabulous 


the equally erqui- 
site Ster erling Silver 
Bracelet — 
handcrafted by 
mastersilversmithe . 


demonstrate the 

“joys of membership 

in the Around-the-World Shoppers Club/ 
Wouldn't you like to go shopping around the 
globe with a traveller who knows where the 
finest merchandise and biggest bargains are? 
Wouldn't you like to visit distant lands, shop 
for exquisite gifts in exotic Oriental bazaars arid 
Old World workshops? And wouldn't you like 
to make your home a ‘“‘show place’’ with the 
beautiful gifts ‘you've pure — values as 
much as double what you pay? 

AS A DEMONSTRATION of the joys ot Club 
membership let us send you your choice of the 
a and Tie Clasp Set, or Bracelet, from 
Siam AS A GIFT a 2 6 ‘passenger’’ on our 
magic carpet you will receive a a gift 
each month from a different foreign land. Your 

gifts come direct to your home postpaid and 
Sutp-fres in all with exotic 
foreign sot the The excitement and fun for <a 
ae < of ti , ey is delightful! Each gift is 
guaranteed worth twice and more what you 
pay. You 4. AY for 2, 4, 6 or 12 months. Mail 
the coupon now, before you forget! 

AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 

71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 

eee mm 

Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. A 

71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 

t Please enroll me as a Member and send me free " 
Check 10 Bracelet, No, 426-6 





a2 O Cuff Link Set, No, 425-4 as 
for j Start 
the Siub's selection direct 
me from coun’ 
1 through the following term of membership. = 
i 2 Months for $5.00 6 Months for $12.00 j 
4 Months for $9.00 12 Months for $22.00 


1 enclose remittance for $ 
©) Check here if you have ever before been a member. 


Address 


City & Zone....... oocee 

(NOTE: The U. 8. Post Office Dept. 

service fee of 15¢ for delivering foreign packages, 
which is collected by your postman.) i 
CAmeDe 2 mos., $5.58; 4 mos., yy 6 mos., 
$14.00; 12 mos., $26.00 Delivered to your home 
without ent of additional duty or —— 
Address: Vitre St. West, Montreal 1, 
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1S YOURS BAC ARDS 


er COLOR KO 


BESS 


Make the fe with the b 

new ideas in Christmas Cards. Radiant, living colors charm 
everyone who sees them. Free Sa mples sell big orders fast. 

$1.05 cash profit for you on every box—$52.50 on 50 boxes easily 


YOU EARN STILL MORE 
from over 175 other new fast-sellers: big choice of Tall Cards, 
many 2! and 25-Card $1 Assortments, Religious K 
Parchments Personalized in Christmas 
Red at only 3c each. You make up to 100% 
cash profit besides Bonus Gifts worth $10 — 
! Noexperience needed. Sam pence 
approval; 45 Personalized Cards FREE 
fast — get charming $1 Gift FREE. Send _ 
money. Just mail postcard or coupon now! 


| CREATIVE CARD CO., Dept. 72-8 
1 4401 CERMAK ROAD, CHICAGO 23, KL. 


easiest 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


lea Licle 64 CHURCH ST. COLFAX _|OWA 


PEWS, PULPIT s. CHANCEL 
————_ Funnilure 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 


REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


FOR THE Ist SIX MONTHS, 1955 


GROSS INCOME $175,529.00 
. UP 36% OVER 1954 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 


to the messages of the advertisers. 


If your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you 
are at all concerned in its use, the Ad- 
vertising Department will appreciate 
your inquiry for information about 
the circulation, distribution and read- 
ership of Presbyterian Life. 


atee, 











NEWS 


The Church in Formosa: 
Tension Adds to Problems 


I spent ten days in Formosa visiting 
northern and southern Church centers. 
I also made an excursion into the moun- 
tains—past armed guards—to see a 
mountain village and one of the tribal 
churches. It was like discovering a new 
country. 

The Portuguese called it Ihla For- 
mosa, or Beautiful Isle. The Chinese 
called it Taiwan. And it is a beautiful 
island, with rugged mountains along the 
east coast and lush plains along the west 
coast. Mountain streams tumble down 
through rugged gorges and make their 
way through villages and through in- 
tricate irrigation ditches to the thou- 
sands of rice paddies which produce 
three and even four crops a year. Trop- 
ical warmth and frequent rains make 
this land of perpetual summer rich in 
grains and fruit. 

Formosa has been thrust into the 
news, not because the native Formosans 
want attention, but because of historic 
circumstances. No sooner does one land, 
and he is made aware of the tragic 
beauty of life on Ihla Formosa. The 
words security and regulations are 
heard in the customs office. Soldiers are 
everywhere. In Tainan in the south, 
one’s preaching is interrupted frequently 
by the deafening roar of jet planes. For 
the mainland coast of China is only 100 
miles away. One sees the Pescadores 
from the train. One leaves the airport, 
and a statue of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek stands high on a pedestal in 


| the center of a crossroad. He is looking 


west in anticipation of the return of the 
Nationalists to conquer the mainland. 
Some 600,000 soldiers are under arms. 
Young Formosans are drafted into serv- 
ice to replace the aging Nationalist 
Army. Perhaps as many as three million 
Chinese from the mainland have come 
to Formosa since the Reds took over 
China. 

This has created problems. How long 
will these Chinese stay in Formosa? 
Where will they live? What will they 
do? What do the native Formosans think 
of all this? What has happened to For- 
mosan independence since the Japanese 
were driven out after fifty vears of For- 
mosan occupation? What about the 
Churches in this new situation? And 
what of the atmosphere in the face of 
imminent invasion from Red China? 

There is real tension between For- 
mosans and Chinese. The Nationalist 
government has taken over political and 
military power. Chinese must now be 
taught in all the schools. All schools— 
including the Christian elementary and 
secondary schools—must open with a 





kind of ritual which pledges loyalty to 


the Nationalist government and its aims 
When the Formosans protested this situ- 
ation, they suffered severe punishment 
—it is estimated that 10,000 (including 
700 students) were massacred by Gen- 
eral Chen in 1947. Reforms have been 
made since then, but Governor Wu has 
since resigned and exposed conditions. 
Many Formosans long for the “good old 
days” when Japan gave them orderly 
government, even though they were 
denied equality in education and in 
social position. 

Christianity is affected. For nearly a 
hundred years, two Presbyterian bodies 
have been at work in Formosa: English 
Presbyterians in the South (Tainan) 
and Canadian Presbyterians in the north 
(Tamsui, Taipei, and other places). 
Now that the mainland Chinese have 
come, they have brought their mainland 
Christian Churches with them. Other 
Christian groups have come now that 
China is closed to them. Fairly good 
relations obtain between these groups, 
but the Formosan Presbyterians are find- 
ing it hard to understand these different 
kinds of Christians. Some 500 Roman 
Catholic missionaries have come with 
money to build huge institutions, and to 
subsidize students and even provide 
clothing and food for those who wish 
to be identified with their Church. Sects 
of various kinds have entered Formosa. 
And how shall these mainland Chinese 
Christians be helped to establish or re- 
establish their own Churches, or be as- 
similated into Formosan Churches which 
use the Formosan dialect and not Man- 
darin Chinese? So the placid waters of 
Canadian and English Presbyterianism, 
which were rather undisturbed for a 
century, are being riled. These Churches 
still représent the influential Christian 
community, and they work together 
through a General Assembly. The Pres- 
byterian Churches in the U.S. and the 
U.S.A. are now working with them. But 
they face new problems in interchurch 
relations, in missionary work, in theo- 
logical education (there are two semi- 
naries—one in the south, and one in the 
north), in leadership education, and in 
evangelism. There is no doubt but that 
Christian Education is one of the most 
needed emphases in every Asian Church 
I have visited. And in spite of the fact 
that Asian Churches are called “younger 
Churches,” I have found that many of 
these younger Churches have become 
too old to deal with the mobile situations 
which confront them. 

Several things have impressed me 
about Christianity in Formosa. One is 
its missionary work among the aboriginal 
mountain tribes. Dr. James Dickson of 
Taipei has written a little book about 
it, Stranger than Fiction. And so it is. 
There are possibly 200 small mountain 
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congregations, all of which were 
started by natives who were inspired by 
the gospel through a remarkable woman 
named Chi-oang. These congregations 
bear the marks of suffering and of mar- 
tyrdom. Then, there is the missionary 
work on the Pescadores islands. There 
are seven congregations now, and the 
preaching of the gospel to these “impos- 
sible” people has been accompanied by 
miracles. Insane people have been made 
sane; the ill have been healed. Of course, 
there is educational work, hospital work, 
evangelistic work—and wonderful work 
among the lepers. But most inspiring of 
all is the approved plan of the Presby- 
terian churches of Formosa to double the 
number of their churches in five years. 
And I am sure they will do it. For the 
Formosan Presbyterian churches are in- 
digenous churches, and they have come 
into a sense of responsibility for their 
native land. 

It was a thrilling experience to talk 
with the new president of the proposed 
new Christian University to be located 
at Tunhai. My heart went out, however, 
to the mainland Chinese. Their longing 
to return is growing more dim as the 
days come and go. Only a few are Chris- 
tian. They represent a needy mission 
field. Who is responsible for them—and 
for the millions of Chinese living outside 
China? I believe that these Chinese of 
the dispersion are a group which the 
Churches have neglected tragically. 

—E.LMER G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 


Nez Perce Encampment 


For two weeks recently, members 
of six Nez Perce Indian congregations 
met near Craigmont, Idaho, for their 
fifty-eighth annual encampment. Each 
day began with a sunrise prayer meet- 
ing followed by Bible classes and lec- 
tures for children. Afternoon programs 
were conducted by the women’s so- 
ciety, men’s association, Westminster 
Fellowship, and other organizations of 
the Talmaks Presbyterian Camp Meet- 
ing Association, which sponsored the en- 
campment. Lay leaders of participating 
Nez Perce churches (Spalding, Ahsaka, 
Stites, Kamiah, and Meadowcreek) 
were in charge of evening evangelistic 
services. Although originated by the 
Nez Perce Indians, members of other 
tribes are also invited to attend. 


Memorial Service 
For Airline Instructor 


At approximately ten a.m. on the 
morning of Tuesday, July 12, after over 
3,000 hours in the air, Tom Jones, a 
veteran instructor of airline pilots, was 
killed instantly when his small plane, 
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COME ON EVERYBODY! JOIN THE FUN! TEST YOUR MONEY SENSE FOR VALUABLE FREE GIFT! 








EASY MONEY 


PUZZLE 








How good is your money sense? Solve the 
Puzzle and find out. The puzzle has 9 
boxes. There are three rows aross, three 
down, and two diagonally. We filled in one 
diagonal row with amounts that add up to 


$ $ $ 





$150. Now, make each of the remaining 
7 rows add up to $150. You must do this by 
inserting ONLY these six amounts—$10, 
$20, $30, $70, $80, $90—one into each 
empty box. It CAN be done. Here’s one 
clue to start you off: try $80 in the upper 





right hand box. Can you do it? Enter your 
solution in the small puzzle below, and 
mail at once for your FREE GIFT. 


DELUXE 
IRIS ASSORTMENT 
This beautiful box of 21 
All-Occasion Cards is a 
terrific value! You'd pay 
I5e to 25e for every 
single card if bought 
separately. Yet you get 
them FREE — 21 cards 
and matching envelepes— 
when you mail answer to 
our Puzzle. 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE %50—‘5100 
AND MORE IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


We're running this Puzzle Test to find people with bright, 
active minds who want to make money in their spare time 
... by taking orders for our beautiful line of Christmas 
and All-Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationery and Gift 
Items from friends, neighbors, co-workers. They're so 
beautiful, se tasteful, so amazingly low in cost they sell 
themselves. We want te preve to YOU how easy and 
simple it is to take profitable orders in your SPARE TIME. 


GET YOUR FREE GIFT NOW! 
We'll send you the 21 All-Occasion cards ABSOLUTELY 
FREE when you answer our Puzzle. You don't pay a cent 
for them —now or ever. We'll also send you FREE 1955 
eatalog, FREE personalized Imprint Samples and Christ- 
mas assortments ON APPROVAL. 


HURRY! SEND PUZZLE SOLUTION TODAY! 
OFFER DEFINITELY LIMITED! 


We reserve the right to reject puzzle entries dated 60 
days after the month printed on the cover of this publi- 
cation. Solve the puzzle and get it off to us teday. Your 
gift box, FREE samples, cataleg and Christmas assort- 
ments on Approval will be sent as soon as your reply is 
received. Only one entry accepted from cach household. 
Rush your answer to Puzzle Editor, Artistic Card Co., 
175 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
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THIS DELUXE BOX OF 
21 GORGEOUS 
ALL-OCCASION 
GREETING CARDS 
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ENVELOPES! 





PASTE ON POSTCARD... MAIL TODAY! 
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‘60 
| PUZZLE EDITOR 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
| 175 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
Here’s my solution. Please rush FREE De- 
| luxe box of 21 All-Occasion cards —also 
| Money Making Plans, Free Samples and 
Christmas assortments On Approval. 





| Name a 
(Please Print) 


| Address 





| eS 


State. 


— 4+ ___.___ 
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HELP WANTED. Large national enterprise needs partners prepared to invest their time and thought. 
This enterprise operates in every section of the nation, has one million en:ployees, serves 30 million 
clients. Plans are ready now for needed expansion of plant and modernization of program. Gen- 
erous compensation and guaranteed dividends, payable on demand in the currency of Unites States 
freedom and progress. Partners share fully in control of enterprise. No silent partners wanted. 
For details apply at your nearest schcol board office, P.T.A., or Citizens’ Committee. Act now; 
tomorrow may be too late.—William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National Education Association. 











INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PL-412, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE — ..., 


Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses. 
John Stanley Harker, President 


“CENTR ~ Founded 1819 
CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1829 
Nationally-known,. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. missions Office, 

re Coll of K 











BE AVER COLLEGE Preshrterian, 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S 

, degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Facuity-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver Coll Pa. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
F. Lt. McCluer, President, St. Charles, Missouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 





NE , % Ss iali in in- 
WESTERN neg ternational rai 

cation rough a program 
FOR WOMEN of intercultural study, travel 
seminars, friendly association with students and 
faculty from abroad. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young, Presid Box PR. Oxford. Ohio 








WILSON COLLEGE Fe.women. 8, 


Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high schoo! teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Catalog. Wilsen College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE Jeretiona! 
ACADEMY 3 32502 095, Sire utes" 
tion, room, and pane a $25 a month. Christian 
ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention 





T. Henry Pres... Tenn. 








WEST NOTTINGHAM Presevterian. 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One = ang of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre arn. Midway Phila. PBalto” Catalog. 
_C. W. Blaker, Th.M. , Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec.. sec], Small classes. Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Philadelphia. Sports, gym. Est. 1910. Catalog 

rnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








ky. Danville, Ky. 
coeducational, 
four year Liberal Arts, featuring Independent Study 
for juniors and seniors. Excellent training for pro- 
fessions: engineering, law medicine, ministry, 
science and teaching. Write Director of Admissions, 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.0.T.C., TEACHER 
for grade school teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
Arts College 
w of ] T E Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business. engineering, teacher edu- 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schol- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts 
Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins. W. Va. 
Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal 
Science, Commerce, > | and Music 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
_Unit. ® President Weir Cc. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
x 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and a $795 Write President 
h D a 
MARYVILLE 
Foun led 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. libera) 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship. low expenses. positive Christian training 
Extensive student-heip Porm Write President 
\ iS Small classes. 
ILLINOIS C€ OLL E GE = 
125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation 
Graduates enter business. dentistry. engineering. 
law. medicine, ministry, sociai service, teaching, 


WOOSTER COLLEGE  .2rssbyterian. 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE — 
Edwin H. Rian, 
ct LLEGE 
Ratph Waldo Licyd. Maryville. Tennessee. 
other professions. Moderate cost For catalog write 
of Box 6. he itle, MH. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 1848. 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
tion. Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Addre:s 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, New Jersey 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees Christian oe Moderate 
costs. Ray a Cc. Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, la. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY #2725 

cs“ Coll y iness. 
INSTITUTE (encial courses Aviation ROTC 
Boys taught how to study; small classes: remedial 


reading. All sports. Jr. School. 74th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. » x 398, Bordentown, N. J. 
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operated by a student in instrument fly- 
ing, collided in mid-air with a larger 
training craft. Tom is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lem T. Jones of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. “Lem,” an elder in Second Pres- 
byterian Church, was the first president 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men and also served as president of the 
interdenominational National Council of 
Churchmen. 

Memorial services were held in Sec- 
ond Church, Kansas City, on Friday, 
July 15, during which the pastor, Dr. 
Clem E. Bininger, spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Having witnessed the sturdy faith 
of,a Christian family, we lift an evan- 
gelistic prayer for the multitudes in 
God’s world who are like sheep without 
a Shepherd, and, alas, cannot walk 
without fear from time to eternity. 

“Again, we rejoice that Tom was 
called to larger service while doing the 
worthwhile work he so loved. How 
wonderful to be promoted in the midst 
of the actual carrying out of a high 
calling. 

“In this air age we fly so often that 
we take for granted the thousands of 
men and women whose sacrifices— often 
behind the scenes—make possible our 
safety and comfort. 

“To be sure such a sudden call is a 
sickening shock to those who must re- 
main for a season with heavy hearts and 
saddened eyes. But there is a real sense 
in which Christian parents who give up 
a son experience firsthand a new dimen- 
sion of the character of God. The most 
wonderful thing the Bible says about 
God is that he loves enough to give a 
Son. Any father—any mother—who 
called to do likewise will always be in 
understanding and sympathy a_ long 
step nearer to the heart of God.” 











CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whole —ymy- ay mentally, morally. 
How to learn, how ow to live. Prepares 
for college, life or business. eR year of character 
puiidiag orerel charges tg 

Pa. 











2 % y ey Founded 1893. A 
UPSALA co ILLEGE Christian College. In 
suburban environment, fifteen miles from New York 
City. Coeducationa!. Liberal arts and science, pre- 
professional training, teacher education, business 
administration, Hy ~! education Write: Director of 
ast Orange. N. J. 


“‘WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,i33°%¢ 


ganically Presbyterian Coeducational.Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 





PEDDIE An endowed school. Boys Shereughiy 

Py --- for college and for life 

Fully accredited. Grades 5-12. Individual guidance. 

Remedial reading; public speaking required. Small 

classes. All sports. New gym. pool. 240 acres off 

. J. Turnpike. Summer session.  ~ year. Catalog. 
rol O. Morong, Box 8-S, Hightstown, N. 


“PERKIOQMEN Boys Taught How To Study 
PERKIOMEN Rove Touch Graduates it in 


leading colleges, universities. Homelike atmosphere. 
Noted for excellence in teaching reading techniques. 
Sports, activities for all. Modern dorms. Near NYC, 
P ila. te vous Summer School. Catalog. 








pre-ministerial, and other standard pre- prof 





“The Friendly College,’’ noted for its ¢ ty serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres., Waynesburg. Pa. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional! 
training autiful suburban pine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vita! Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Frank F. 
Warren, > i. Washington. 


rWwor g ; Founded 
1890 





SCHOOL OF ART 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN fry 2n ite Boul Posh 
& Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Chris- 


tian ideals Vet. Appr. Successful placements. eu 
for ¢ PL, 160 Lexington Ave., WN 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art. Bible. dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Gaidwin College, Dept. P. Staunton, Va. 


HOME STUDY 








CALVERT SCHOOL , 2°53". ooucate 

your child at home. 
Kindergarten-9th grade. Complete seoeeeg manual; 
lessons, books, supplies. ee rience needed. Guid- 
ance by Calvert teachers. 0,000 children have 
studied famous Calvert ischooi-at- Home Courses. 
50th yr. Catalog. 360 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Md. 





Look 
and Listen 


Lamp Unto My Feet—Sunday, Au- 
gust 21—Dr. Jesse Barber will dis- 
cuss problem posed by a brief 
drama on CBS television network, 
10:00 a.m. (EDT). 

Let There Be Light—a documentary 
of Pikeville College, Kentucky, will 
be carried on about 260 stations 
across America the week of Septem- 
ber 5. 

Pilgrimage — United Church 
Women present “In the Fellowship 
of Faith,” a series of dramas fol- 
lowed by discussions on major con- 
cerns of modern society. ABC radio 
network, Sunday, 1:35 p.m. (EDT). 
Ask local stations about time and 








date—then publicize. 4 
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Lucy Chambers Kegerreis and John Krebs Benchoff receive rose rental from John 
C. McDowell, Jr., president of trustees. At right is the pastor, Rodney T. Tayler. 


Of People and Places 


ONE ROSE RENT 

Two youthful descendants of one of 
America’s Presbyterian pioneers, Colo- 
nel Benjamin Chambers, recently re- 
ceived from the Presbyterian Church 
of the Falling Spring, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, the annual rent for the 
church grounds. Payment was one rose, 
grown on the church property and 
presented annually to the heirs of Colo- 
nel Chambers, donor of the land. It is 
believed the tradition began soon after 
the founding of the church in 1734. 
During Colonel Chambers’s lifetime, 
the presentation of the rose was made 
each year by the president of the board 
of trustees at the family homestead 
of Rosédale. On each occasion, records 
relate, the Colonel would give the rose 
immediately to his wife, a devoted 
church-member and the daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister. 

After the death of Colonel Chambers 
in 1788, the ceremony was transferred 
to the church yard, where it has since 
taken place. 


DRIVE-IN WORSHIP 

This year, for the third season, serv- 
ices are being held Sundays through 
September 4th, at 8:30 to 9:15 a.m., in 
the Empire Drive-In Theatre, Route 
104, West Webster, New York. The 
“Drive-In Church” is sponsored by the 
Brighton Presbyterian, the Irondequoit 
Presbyterian, the Laurelton United 
Presbyterian Churches of Rochester, 
and the Webster Council of Churches. 
The services provide an opportunity for 
worship for those who are physically 
handicapped or have a baby-sitting prob- 
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lem, and otherwise would not be able 
to attend regularly more formal services. 
The offering defrays the expenses of the 
service, and the balance is given to 
Church World Service and to the State 
Council of Churches for migrant work in 
New York State. Some of the worshipers 
deposit their own church envelopes 
which are sent direct to churches in- 
dicated. In the past, 1,049 such en- 
velopes were received and sent to thirty- 
six churches involved. 


PRESBYTERIAN NCCJ HEAD 

Benjamin F. Fairless, former board 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been named Protestant 
co-chairman of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. He succeeds Ben- 
son Ford, vice president of the Ford 
Motor Company. He is a trustee of 
Wooster College, Carnegie Institute, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, the National Safety Council, and 
Ohio Northern University. The National 
Conference, founded in 1928, conducts 
its program for better human relations 
through sixty-two regional offices in 
major cities. 


NEW MANSE 

A service of dedication, held recently 
for a new manse by members of the 
Slifers Presbyterian Church, Farmers- 
ville, Ohio (the Reverend Arthur M. 
Hughes, pastor), pointed up the his- 
torical beginnings of the congregation. 
The Slifers Church joined the Presby- 
terian denomination a little over a year 
ago with the union of two congregations 


—one Evangelical and Reformed, and | 


TRAVEL 





For the ultimate in 
travel . . . visit The 
Arab States as part of 
your trip abroad. 
Literature from your 
Travel Agent, or 
write... 


: Arab Information Center, Dept. 8 
* Travel Development Section 
« 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


* NAME 
STREET 
CITY 

e STATE 
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VACATIONING IN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. “> 
Worship With Us rs 
OLIVET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Tennessee & Pacific Aves. Rev. Wm. F. Parker, Th.M. 
Services ot 9 and 11 A.M. Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 














me, address toda 
tional, new, fast-selling” ure”’ 21- 
Christmas Ass’t. Show friends, 


=~ Assortment, Christmas Gaiety As- 
sortment, Christmas Angelis, Retigious 
Ass’ it., Winter M romes, Gift 





ng pla’ 
reed Personal C Seriatens as C. = 
REE. Noexperience needed. M Mail Coupon Now! 


WALLACE BROWN, {iat St, Dept. 1-81, New York 10,6. ¥. 


| WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. T-81 
11 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

| Rush sample of ‘ "Reature’ * 21-Card Christmas Ass’t., 
approval, FREE Samples of Personal Christmas 

| and FREE money-making catalog. 











MAKE MONEY with 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


SCOURING | PAD ae 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-e-e-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—— 

you'll love it! 


’ Write te 

m RUBBER SCRUBBER ¢ 

Ps DEPT. & 
Watertown, New York 





Answers to Your Questions 


About The Foundation 


QUESTION: Briefly, what is the purpose 
of the Foundation? 


ANSWER: It has two main functions— 
the encouragement of gifts for the Church’s 
endowment fund and the management of 
that fund. It is a non-profit organization, 
founded in 1799, to help finance the needs 
of the whole Church and its boards and 
agencies, including individual churches. 


QUESTION: What do you mean by en- 
dowment fund? ANSWER: A permanent 
fund where money is invested to produce 
income. The principal is not spent but re- 
mains at work earning income year after 
year. 


QUESTION: What kind of gift is the 
Foundation interested in? ANSWER: Two 
kinds—(1) An unrestricted gift to the Foun- 
dation which doesn’t specify how the in- 
come is to be used. This is particularly 
useful as it permits the General Assembly 
of the Church to allocate income each year 
to the greatest needs. (2) Gifts for any 
Church-related organization. 


QUESTION: Does that mean I can add to 
my own church’s endowment fund by mak- 
ing a gift to the Foundation? ANSWER: 
Yes, or you may give it directly to your 
church, if you prefer. If you make the gift 
to the Foundation, your local church is re- 
lieved of the burden of investing funds, 
managing them and reinvesting them. Yet 
it receives income regularly from the Foun- 
dation to use as it sees fit. 





QUESTION: Would the same apply to 
gifts for the boards or other Church agen- 
cies? ANSTVER: Yes. You may make gifts 
directly to any such organization, or to the 
Foundation for its benefit. If you want your 
gift to go to more than one board or agency, 
you may make the gift to the Foundation 
which will pay the income to the organiza- 
tions you name. 


QUESTION: Can you give me an ex- 
ample? ANSWER: Yes. One lady has re- 
cently made a bequest to the Foundation, 
the income from which is to be divided be- 
tween National Missions, Foreign Missions 
and Christian Education. 


QUESTION : You mention “bequest.” How 
is that different from a gift? ANSWER: A 
bequest is a gift made in a Will. 


QUESTION: How much income will a 
gift or bequest earn? ANSWER: Of course, 
no one can foresee what the future will 
bring. However, for the past 15 years, the 
Foundation’s investments in its Combined 
Trust Fund have earned an average of 
about 4%. At that rate a gift to the Foun- 
dation would pay out in income an amount 
equal to the original gift about every 25 
years, and the principal would still remain 
invested, continuing to earn income for the 
benefit of the work of the Church. 


QUESTION: Can I make a gift to the 
Foundation and have the income payable 
to me and my husband (or wife) during 
our lives, afterwards benefiting the whole 
Church or some specific Church organiza- 
tion? ANSWER: Yes, under what is known 
as the Life Income Plan. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


HUGH IVAN EVANS, Director 





The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ». 


Please send me a copy of “For Gifts That Grow” which gives answers 


to other questions about the Foundation. PLO 


NAMF 





ADDRESS 
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the other Lutheran. For over 100 years, 
the two congregations, each with its 
own minister and official boards, used 
the same church building, alternating 
services but worshiping and working to- 
gether. The church deed states in part: 
“The Slifers Meeting House . . . granted 
for the sole use, benefit, and behoof of 
said Presbyterian and Lutheran So. 
cieties forever, let them change or be 
hereafter of whatever denomination or 
name, to them and their Societies, for 
the use of the ministry of the gospel for- 
ever.” 

The church has adopted the Unicam- 
eral System of Officers, including the 
rotary term of service. It has eighteen 
elders, with six serving as trustees and 
six as deacons. Many new members have 
been ‘received this year, and a large 
class of catechumens is now being 
trained for reception at the World-Wide 
Communion Service in October, 1955. 


HALSEY MEMORIAL 

To honor the late Dr. Jesse Halsey, 
many of his friends, in cooperation with 
the Southampton (New York) Colonial 
Society, recently dedicated an entrance 
to the Southampton Historical Museum, 
of which Dr. Halsey was president at 
the time of his death. He was a native 
son of Southampton and a_ direct 
descendant of one of its original found- 
ers. 

In his early years, Dr. Halsey served 
with Sir Wilfred Grenfell in the Labra- 
dor Mission, and worked with the 
YMCA and the Red Cross in Russia dur- 
ing World War I. From 1913 to 1941, 
he was pastor of the Seventh Presbyte- 
rian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and then 
went as a professor to McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago until 
1953, when he retired. During all these 
years, Dr. Halsey served on many re- 
ligious, educational, and civic commit- 
tees and boards. 

The bronze plaque on the memorial 
reads: 

In Remembrance 
Jesse Halsey 
1882-1954 
Son of Southampton, 
Servant of the world. 
Loyal disciple of Christ, 
He ennobled life’s humble tasks 
And enriched all by his love. 


NEW EYES FOR FILIPINOS 

A letter was received recently by the 
May Carle Guild of The Little Church 
of the Desert, Twenty*Nine Palms, Cali- 
fornia, thanking the guild for eyeglasses 
which the members had collected for 
distribution among church members in 
the Phillippines. The need for glasses 
was brought to the attention of Mrs. 





Albert J. Sanders, a missionary in Ma- 
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nila, by an itinerant pastor in Leyte 
who said, “A number of the elders in my 
congregation cannot read their Bibles 
because they cannot see. Could you 
send me some old glasses?” 

This plea was published in .Prespy- 
TERIAN Lire (November 13, 1954). By 
Christmas, Mrs. Sanders had received 
well over 3,000 pairs of glasses, plus 
separate lenses and frames. The Little 
Church of the Desert sent one-hundred 
sixty-five pairs of glasses and plans to 
continue sending them as donations are 
received. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

Recently, 102 new members were re- 
ceived into Second Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida (the Reverend 
Samuel G. Orlandi, pastor), as a result 
of a “Sharing Our Church” program con- 
ducted by members of the congregation. 
All were asked to name a nonmember 
person or family, and to sponsor them by 
making a call and extending an invita- 
tion to a service of worship, after which 
a report was made on the results of the 
evangelistic effort. At the end of the 
monthlong campaign, the church mem- 
bership totaled 613. 


“ARE YOU HERE?” 

At a recent Family Night supper in 
the Presbyterian Church of Livingston, 
New Jersey (the Reverend William S. 
Ackerman, pastor), the Junior-Hi West- 
minster Fellowship highlighted the pro- 
gram with a presentation entitled “Are 
You Here?” Every activity during a typi- 
cal month in the life of the church had 
been photographed on Kodachrome 
slides. Title pages were drawn and 
photographed, and a script was written 
and then tape-recorded. The group 
made a stage setting in the form of a 
seven-foot-wide album, one page of 
which served as the screen for the pic- 
tures. More than 200 people attended 
the event, and most of them found, on 
viewing the pictures, that they were 
indeed “Here.” 


1821 CORNERSTONE BOX 

Recently, during the reconstruction 
of the Georgetown Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C., (the Reverend Rus- 
sell C. Stroup, pastor), a box deposited 
in the cornerstone by President James 
Monroe in 1821 was uncovered. Among 
the contents were a history of the 
church, a silver plate with names of 
church officers in 1873 (the cornerstone 
was uncovered in demolition of an 1873 
addition to the original building), coins, 
a medallion of George Washington, a list 
of contributors to the 1821 church, and 
two newspapers. When the church 
moved in 1873 to its present site, Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant laid the corner- 
stone. The present reconstruction 
program will restore the original 
Georgian appearance of the church. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


John Robert Burr 


Pastor Asks Readers 
About Missing Student 





« One of the young men of our church, 
John Robert Burr, has been missing 
since 10 p.m.. September 13, 1952, 
when the last knowledge of his where- 
abouts was Portland, Oregon. He was 
waiting, according to reports of his 
acquaintances, to get a bus that evening 
to return from his summer emplovment 
to Jamestown, North Dakota, to resume 
his studies at Jamestown College. 

At the time of John’s disappearance, 
he was nineteen vears of age, five feet. 
eleven inches tall. and weighed about 
one hundred and fifty pounds. He has 
blue eyes, light brown hair, and at the 
time was wearing medium-dark, plastic- 
frame glasses. 

During the summer, John had worked 
at the Smith Frozen Foods of Oregon. 
Freewater. Oregon, in June and July; 
and at the Northwestern Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., Portland, Oregon, in Au- 
gust and early September. 

He had finished two years at James- 
town College; was interested in physics, 
mathematics, and literature. He was a 
frequent user of the public library read- 
ing rooms, an enthusiastic tennis plaver. 

At college he was a member of the 
varsity tennis team, in which he won 
his letter; he was a member of the 
varsity debate team; secretary of the 
college physics club; treasurer of the 
college YMCA. He was an officer of the 
Westminster Fellowship of his local 
church both in high school and in col- 
lege. He was a presbytery delegate to 
the National Assembly of Westminster 
Fellowship at Grinnell, Iowa. 

He won a scholarship from the Board 
of Christian Education for learning and 
reciting the shorter catechism. He was 
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AMAZING INTRODUCTORY 
Offer just to show you 


rommean el. a: 


100-5200: 


Wetmore & Sugden, Inc., 142 Menroe, Rochester 2, N.Y. 
Gentiemen: Enclosed find 25c. Please rush me my box 
of 21 Christmas cards pilus FREE samples of personal 
cards, notes and stationery and full color catalog. 














FINE CHINA 
From Foreign Lands 





Join our unique Cup and Saucer Club 
and receive an exquisite translucent full-size 
cup and saucer set each month, sent to you 
direct from 12 different foreign lands [post- 
paid and duty-free] . Satisfaction and delivery 
in perfect condition guaranteed. Attractive 
card available for gift memberships. Send 
$22.00 for a year's subscription [12 sets]; 
$11.50 for six months; $6 for three months; 
single sets $2.25; or write for details. 

The GLOBESHOPPERS, Inc., Dept. P-2 
4704 California Ave. + Seattle 16, Wash. 





‘NEW AND TESTED MONEY RAISER 


Tune 


—Traditional jingle bells with colorful Christmas deco- 
rations. Attach to door with suction cup. Ring 

door is opened. 

An easy-to-sell dollar item on which you make 40%, 


and even more! 
Write for Full Information 


TATTLE TUNE BELLS 
2253 Arthur Ave. Lakewood 7, Ohie 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES » STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING » NON-FOLDING 
Write for FREE Cat: indicate Needs 


ADIRONDACK TL co pel 


1140 Broadway, Dept. E1, N.Y. 1, N.Y. (nr. 27th St.) 


FACTORIES: N.Y., ST. — OENVER 








WHEN PLANNING .. . church, school.and institu. 
tion improvements, "please write Presbyterian 
Liie’s advertisers for information and prices. 
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‘ai FOLDING CHAIRS 


«IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


ni 
a WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


—\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 











Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a 
laste” 


Yet, they are available ir 


practically every price range 
Write The House of Wicks 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND « ILLINOIS 





Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS: 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, WN. J. 





a Year-Around Seller! 


24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No expe 
full information, just write: 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 


rience necessary. For samples and 


754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, Ii 








RAISE $50 — $75 — $100 


EXTRA MONEY 


for Your Organization or Yourself 


Show friends amazing value Christmas, 
All Occasion greeting card assortments, 
personal wedding invitations & n- 
nouncements, Profits to $1.00 per box 
plus bonus. Write today for Free Trial 
outfit of Feature boxes on approval, 77 
FREE Samples Personal Christmas Cards, 
Stationery and Fund Raising Plan. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 


LEREE soins "Suise } north abington $8, 
ss FOR THE FINEST 


Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 









MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
Dept, 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 


OUR MOST SATISFYING 


Investment 





An investment now in a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY will give 
you a guaranteed lifetime income and 
at the same time help the work of the 
Boards of National and Foreign Mis- 
sions and Christian Education. 

Payments up to 7% depending upon 
age. Liberal income tax savings. No 
estate or inheritance tax on single life 
annuities. 

Your investment is secured by the 
combined resources of the Presbyterian 
Church, under the supervision of the in- 
surance department of New York State. 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 









Witchell 


FOR 
on Ge 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM - PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
2748 S. 34th St. M 


woaukee 46 Wis. Dept U 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 














! 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Westminster’s presbytery chairman of 
the Commission on Faith and Life. 

He was a regular attendant at his 
church and while in Portland, Oregon, 
he attended the church of the Moderator 
of the General Assembly, Dr. Paul 
Wright. All members of his family are 
interested and active in the life of the 
Church. 

It is believed that John may be a vic- 
tim of amnesia. At the time of his dis- 
appearance, he carried a valid North 
Dakota driver’s license, a Social Security 
card, No. 502-28-0604, and his draft 
registration card. 

If any reader of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
should in any way come upon a young 
man of this description and could com- 
municate with the writer of this letter 
or with his father, Alex C. Burr, Box 
1459, Jamestown, North Dakota, it 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours 
—ARTHUR W. Ratz 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Jamestown, North Dakota 


Pollock Family 


« ... Please send Mrs. Betty Ormsbee 
Mould looking for some more Presbyte- 
rian families even approximately as good 
as that one. . . . Her article [“Six Little 
Pollocks and How They Grow,” P.L., 
June 25, 1955] will do more than a 
thousand sermons to make people act 
like Christians. . 
—R. Pau MONTGOMERY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Rotation 
of Church Ufticers 


« I note in the May 28, 1955, issue, 
page 21, the report of a committee call- 
ing for mandatory rotation of church 
officers, three years, then out. On page 
30, long-term elderships are noted, and 
the service recorded with apparent ap- 
proval. ... 

I have looked on for some sixty or 
seventy years. . . . For the sake of sta- 
bility in the church, make the officers 
rotary, yes—at twenty years. For a 
sound, dependable organization which 
will survive the coming and going of 
preachers, give us officers who know 
the history of the local organization 
and sacrifice the time and thought . . . 
necessary to make it work. That applies 
to the central core of officers—elders, 
deacons, and trustees—whose service has 
been the element of stability and effec- 
tiveness of the Presbyterian organiza- 
tion. —CHaRLEs THOM 

Port Jefferson, New York 
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NEEDED: 
A Rediscovery 


of Theology 


By Exwyn A. Smitu 


2 yerer has there been written a book 
which so clearly tells us Presbyte- 
rians how we became what we now are 
as does The Broadening Church, by Dr. 
Lefferts Loetscher of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. This book makes it 
possible for all Presbyterians to think 
more critically about our Church in- 
heritance. 

Dr. Loetscher begins his account with 
the healing of the schism which divided 
Presbyterianism between the so-called 
“Old School” and the “New School.” 
Despite this reunion, accomplished in 
1869, Presbyterianism still suffered the 
effects of tensions leading up to the Civil 
War. The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, with its chief strength 
in the Southern states, had always been 
predominantly “Old School” in point 
of view; and although the two “schools” 
united in 1869, the separation of Presby- 
terians North and South tended to per- 
petuate the earlier schism. 

After 1869, leaders of the former “Old 
School” made a powerful effort to win 
the whole Church to their views. Their 
first attack was made upon certain pro- 
fessors of decidedly liberal leaning, and 
they succeeded in driving from the fel- 
lowship of the Presbyterian Church 
some of the most eminent scholars in 
America: notably Henry Preserved 
Smith and Charles A. Briggs. One semi- 
nary, Union Theological Seminary of 
New York, broke its bonds with the 
General Assembly after having given un- 
qualified support to Dr. Briggs. 

In reaction against aggressive con- 
servatism, an increasing number of 
Presbyterians who did not share the 
views of Smith and Briggs began never- 
theless to fear that the Church might 
well destroy itself by permitting a mili- 
tant minority to restrict unduly the 
circle of permissible theological ideas. 
Among ministers and laymen alike there 
slowly developed a determination to re- 
sist any effort to capture the Church for 
a closely defined theology. 

The mood of tolerance came to the 
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fore when the General Assembly re- 
fused to confirm J. Gresham Machen, a 
scholar of great ability, as professor of 
apologetics and ethics at Princeton Semi- 
nary. Dr. Machen was the moving spirit 
in a conservative group which had suc- 
ceeded in dominating the faculty of 
Princeton Seminary. The Assembly now 
reorganized this seminary, placing ef- 
fective control in the hands of a board 
which was theologically conservative but 
would tolerate no further effort to carry 
Princeton away from the feeling of the 
Church at large that accusations, trials, 
and expulsions should end. 

Dr. Loetscher tells the story of the 
withdrawal of Dr. Machen’s group, the 
establishment by them of an _ inde- 
pendent board of foreign missions, 
a theological seminary, and finally, a 
strictly defined Presbyterian denomi- 
nation. With this he closes his book. 

Having recounted what Presbyterians 
have been, The Broadening Church 
leaves us with the question: What kind 
of Church are we now? Certainly we are 
more tolerant. Victory went to no par- 
ticular doctrinal position but to the 
desire for peace and unity. But this 
decision had its price: While it marked 
a trend toward tolerance, it also pro- 
duced a feeling that some theological 
subjects simply ought not be discussed 
because they had always been associated 
with schism. Wider variations of opinion 
on religion were permitted in the 
Church at the price of a lesser role for 
theological discussion. 

This attitude was acceptable to the 
Church at large because Presbyterian 
controversy had left laymen with the 
impression that theology was not a con- 
cern of everyman but only of specialists. 
Its traditional jargon served only to sub- 
stantiate the “common sense” reaction 
that these technical discussions were 
after all not relevant to the ordinary 
church member’s concern about the 
meaning of life, death, guilt, salvation, 
and Christian duty. It seemed in no way 
damaging to discourage debates that 





Lefferts Loetscher, author 
of The Broadening Church. 


seemed peripheral and had a known 
tendency toward schism. 

This formula has been magnificently 
successful by most standards of judg- 
ment, and the Presbyterian Church now 
enjoys almost unprecedented peace and 
growth. The Permanent Judicial Com- 
mission of the General Assembly has 
been obliged to report on almost no 
case of schismatic import for nearly 
twenty years. The Church itself is all 
but unaffected by the agitation of 
splinter groups. Membership has grown 
from 1,959,471 in 1935 to a 1954 total 
of 2,658,903. Church-school enrollment 
stood at 1,517,551 in 1935; it fell to 
a low of 1,250,823 in 1943, and in 
1954 had regained ground to total 
1,845,139 (P.L., May 14, p. 22). 

Those who suffered the long period 
of stagnation in Church growth do not 
scorn this present prosperity. Further- 
more, there does exist a popular interest 
in Christian beliefs, for which the new 
Christian education program deserves 
much credit. But on the whole, this ex- 
hibits a desire to “know our Church’s 
doctrine” as set forth in existing creeds 
rather than revealing and fostering a 
ferment of thought on the meaning of 
life in Christ. 

The fact is that our present unity 
is an administrative achievement. Those 
who experienced the latest generation 
of schism do not disdain unity because 
it is fostered administratively. But it 
is nevertheless limited because it is a 
product of institutional, not theological, 
thinking. It is good; but its critical short- 
coming is precisely that it requires that 
theological discussion be kept to a mini- 
mum to avoid risk of its breakdown. 
Lacking real theological vigor, our 
Church’s fear that its structural unity 
might go to pieces on a renewal of old 
strife may well be justified. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 


Boards and Agencies 


@ Evangelism Through Friendship. 
A manual for developing a year- 
round program of evangelism de- 
signed to enlist large numbers in 
the outreach work of the Church. 
The program may be undertaken by 
the entire church or by an indi- 
vidual organization in the church. 
This will be a major emphasis in 
evangelism in the coming years. 3c. 


@ Application for Membership in 
the Presbyterian Church. To be 
filled out by those uniting with the 
Church. It provides a convenient 
way for securing helpful informa- 
tion, and stresses strongly the im- 
portance of “enlisting for service” 
in the Church. Four pages. Ic. 


@ The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell 
Carter. The contribution of the 
Indian American in culture, medi- 
cine, the arts, and religious under- 
standing. For adults and youth. 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 


@ Doors Toward the Sunrise, by 
Earle F. Dexter. This book for 
youth describes an Indian and non- 
Indian workcamp at Indian Wells, 
Arizona, as well as other coopera- 
tive enterprises. Cloth, $2.00; pa- 
per, $1.25. 


@ Prayer Fellowship Card. Four- 
color folder to be signed by those 
who wish to join in a prayer fellow- 
ship for the objectives of “The Chal- 
lenge of Christian Living” Steward- 
ship Advance Program for 1956. 
$1.25 per 100. 


@ Hope Rises from the Land, by 
Ralph A. Felton. This book takes 
the reader on a round-the-world 
visit to missionaries at work in 
underdeveloped countries. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $1.50. 


@ Tools for Missionary Education, 
1955-56. Annual listing of mission- 
study texts and guides, and Pres- 
byterian supplementary materials. 
Contains plans suited to each age 
group for Church Family Nights 
and organization study. Free. 
Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ml. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 








NEEDED: 
A REDISCOVERY 


Can the Presbyterian Church prosper 
spiritually under these conditions? 

The danger to evangelism is perhaps 
the most critical. When approached seri- 
ously about abandoning their secular 
scheme of values and yielding them- 
selves to Christ Jesus, thinking Ameri- 
cans want to know the basis of such a 
demand. With what do we present 
them? We Presbyterians hold to an of- 
ficial theological position which was 
fashioned by English and Scottish 
Presbyterians over three hundred years 
ago and which is little studied by either 
clergymen or laymen today. 

It is not troublesome questions about 
the Cross which need to be removed 
by some modernizing job on the West- 
minster Confession. The problem lies 
deeper. It is that the full impact of the 
Cross is lacking in our Church because 
we have not felt free to discuss our 
faith in recent years; and in conse- 
quence, there does not exist in Presby- 
terianism anything like the vigorous 
theological interest among lay members 
that must characterize an evangelizing 
Church. 

In his excellent book The Choice, 
Paul S. Minear has told the story of the 
early Christians at Rome. They were 
not professional evangelists; they did 
not even regard evangelism as a special 
responsibility. Evangelism was an in- 
evitable by-product of Christian life and 
thought. The difference between a 
Christian and a pagan became visible 
in a thousand ordinary ways: attitude 
toward work, quiet abstention from 
pagan practice, faithfulness to fellow 
Christians, courage when questions of 
loyalty to the emperor arose, constant 
readiness to help others in a society 
noted for callousness to human suffer- 
ing. No “techniques of evangelism,” 
either personal or public, were taught in 
the church at Rome; nor was the work 
delegated to specialists. The seriousness 
of these Christians about their faith 
produced constant thought on the mean- 
ing of Christ’s claims on them; thought 
produced a distinctive kind of life; this 
way of life and thought was contagious. 

The cost of abstaining from an ardent 
effort to grasp our Christian faith more 
clearly has been catastrophic to the 
Presbyterian Church. Our negative af- 
fection for an older theological status 
quo has rendered us all but helpless to 
win converts among people whose de- 
cisions, however arrived at, must in the 
end stand the test of thought. Those 
who work among these people seldom 
use the books of Presbyterian theology; 
they recommend books written by 
modern writers who are in contact with 
the present world and who have exam- 
ined the Bible freshly. A candid ap- 





praisal of the books to which we refer 
educated people would reveal immense 
discrepancies with official Presbyterian 
theology. A substantial number of peo- 
ple become Presbyterians because they 
are lonely and long to understand the 
unanswered questions of human exist- 
ence. Our tolerant Church permits them 
to continue their quest without inter- 
ference—and without much help. 

In view of the experience of our 
Church with schism, it is obvious that 
any renewal of theological discussion 
must be of a far different type than 
the controversy that formerly divided 
and humiliated us. We must accept a 
critical limitation that was often ignored 
in the past: It is the responsibility of all 
who participate to renounce Church 
division as the practical concomitant 
of disagreement. Failure at this point 
has produced a pervasive conviction in 
the Church that theological discussion 
inevitably ends in schism. Dispute must 
never again imply withdrawal from the 
Christian community. If any statement 
of faith now enjoying acceptance is to 
be corrected, it must be done through 
the organs of Church government which 
speak for the whole Church. The delib- 
erate formation of “schools of thought”; 
the capture of seminaries for special 
viewpoints; and the attachment of “the- 
ology” to places and persons must be 
renounced, for they have proved to be 
the seed of schism. 

Having read the lessons of the Presby- 
terian past, perhaps we are now ready 
to free ourselves from fear of schism 
and launch into the critical business of 
thinking more deeply about the mean- 
ing of our adoption in Christ Jesus. Cer- 
tainly we must begin this task if we 
wish to be an evangelizing Church. 
This calls for the formation of study 
groups in presbyteries to decide whether 
ministers and laymen really find our 
Church’s Confession their personal con- 
fession of faith. It calls for lay study- 
groups in churches which compare the 
Bible with our books of Church order 
and doctrine. It invites every layman 
to bring out into the open his own hid- 
den doubts about Christian doctrine 
and not to rest until he has found a new 
honesty in his profession of faith and 
a new capacity to speak of his Christian 
faith to his friends. 

The North American Area Council of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance has in- 
vited our Church to join an effort to 
re-examine our witness to the people of 
this continent. The hope has been ex- 
pressed that this may lead to a new 
official confession of. faith. Will this 
mark the beginning of new liberty and 
strength for our Church? Or will it be 
tactfully discouraged by the modern 
Presbyterian tradition of tolerance at the 
expense of vital discussion of Christian 
faith? 
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By Oren Arnold 


Our family finds that life is much 
happier this time of year if we don’t do 
any physical straining more than that 
necessary to refill the lemonade glasses 
or slip into swimsuits. But if some of you 
folks just want to do a neighborly deed, 
our hammock does need moving toa 
shadier spot. 





It's not that I’m lazy. It's just that if 
I reveal any latent energy whatsoever, 
my good wife will conscript it for a lot 
of foolish, sweaty toil behind a lawn 
mower or at the end of a rake handle. 
You know how women are. 


oO o oO 


Our big church sanctuary is refrig- 
erated this summer for the first time, 
and while the cost was high, requiring 
much sacrifice, we are all delighted with 
the results. “I could build a sermon on 
that,” says Pastor George Hall. “We also 
face much cost and sacrifice if we are to 
escape some other heat that I frequently 
mention.” 

°o °° oO 

Had about 1,200 people at both our 
services last Sunday, including thirty- 
two male visitors from back East some- 
where. We could spot them instantly be- 
cause they were coats. We sun-country 
worshipers wear sports shirts. We rec- 
ognize no dogma that says we have to 
be uncomfortable in order to be Chris- 
tian. 

o e o 

From my remarks, you are not to get 
the idea that it is very hot in Phoenix in 
August; I have to live with our Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Confidentially, how- 
ever, if you hear it ain’t the heat but 
the whewmidity, it’s the heat. 


If the mercury in our thermometers 
sometimes reaches the top, that’s just 
because it is swelling with pride for 
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being in the gloriously beautiful oasis 
city of Phoenix. (How’s that, C. of C.?) 


a 2 oO 


Gets dry around Phoenix, too. Some- 
body asked fine, old Uncle Ab Swingle 
in our church if he thought it would 
rain soon. He snorted and replied, 
“When God was a-runnin’ our country, 
I could always predict the weather right. 
Now with the government runnin’ it, no- 
body can predict nothing.” 


— o oS 


Got so dry in Phoenix last summer, 
we had to rake up the raindrop hulls 
and squeeze them in a compress to get 
a little drinking water. Got so hot my 
dog’s nose burned a hole in our back 
door. 

o °o ° 

The young Glen Joneses were over 
last night with their four-year-old 
charmer, and she promptly took charge 
of the party. “We spent two years teach- 
ing her to talk,” growled Glen. “Now 
we are trying to teach her to keep quiet.” 


You can be pretty sure your family 
ship is sailing on an even keel if your 
minister sends other married couples to 
you and your mate for quiet counsel. 


— ° ° 


My yard man asked how come I 
looked so healthy, and I explained that 
my digestion got much better after I 
took up yogurt. “Well, I do declare,” 
said he, happy for me. “It just shows 
you that some of them funny foreign 
religions can really help a man, don't it?” 


° — c 


As I write this, news stories say that 
my fellow Presbyterian, Ike Eisenhower, 
is preparing for some vacation fishing 
again. Up in Colorado the folks told me 
that Mamie is always very thoughtful; 
invariably she has fried chicken and 
biscuits ready whenever her man comes 
in tired from a fishing trip. 


Oh, it isn’t that Ike can’t catch fish; 
it’s just that we have forced a lot of 
secondary matters on him. Anybody can 
catch fish in Colorado, even a Democrat. 
The fish are so eager up there you have 
to bait your hook in a barrel. They are 
so thick in the lakes, they'll wear the 
bottom off your boat scraping against 
their backs. 

oO °° ° 

The lighted cross on our church tower 
seems about half a mile above the street, 
and a skilled technician charges fifty 
dollars and makes a day’s work climbing 
up there for any repairs. But ten-year- 
old Timmy O'Hara shinnied up there 
in four minutes to rescue an injured 
pigeon. 
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Catalog and Color Swatches 


What wonderful curtains and drapes amazing Fiber- 
gias fabrics make! Never need ironing, stretching, 
starching! You can wash, hang and drape them in 7 
minutes! Guaranteed never to shrink, fade, stretch, 
sag! You get your choice of 46 sizes to fit any 
window, and colors to fit any decorating plan. And 
our huge buying power and direct-to-you selling 

licy saves you up to 37% per pair. rite today 
or FREE Catalogue and 24 actual Color Swatches. 
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You, your club, or any 
group will earn easy, extra 
money fast when you show this beautiful 
new assortment of colorful table napkins — 
each with a well-known “grace” prayer. 
Wrapped in cellophane, 50 per pkg. 
Wonderful repeat item! 

Easy to handle — Easy to sell! 


Send for FREE samples TODAY 
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DEVELOPS INTO MILLION DOLLAR MARKET! 


START YOUR OWN 
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Now’s the time to plant 
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NEW, SENSATIONAL 
BUG WEAPON WAGES WAR 


to the DEATH 


ON DISEASE-CARRYING INSECTS 


Science has finally developed a 20th century 
bug weapon . an ELECTRICALLY controlled 
bulb that KILLS ALL TYPES OF INSECTS... help- 


ing to control diseases that are carried by these 
destructive and annoying pests. 
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One fly can reproduce 
8 million others. Flies seldom leave 
anything without first excreting on it. Don’t take 
chances with your health. YES, you can now in- 
sect proof your home without lifting a_ finger. 
Throw out old fashioned fly swatters and messy 
spray guns Destroy HUNDREDS of types of IN- 
SECTS like MAGIC. Only one 2 hour application 
keeps killing disease carrying destructive and an- 
noying insects around the clock for more than 2 
weeks... More powerful than D.D.T. yet harmless 
to humans, pets, and plants Approved SAFE. Not 
a gadget, not a half way measure. Carries a 10- 
YEAR GUARANTEE. It must KILL not TICKLE 
roaches, files, moths, ants, and hundreds of others 
or your money REFUNDED. For your health’s 
sake order several units NOW. Send check, M.O. 
or cash for $2.98. C.O0.D.’s accepted. Dealers 
send $2.98 for your profit-making kit. The $2.98 
will be refunded should you decide to be active, 
making your unit absolutely FREE. 


ODORLESS © SILENT © MYSTERIOUS 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Testimonials like these are pouring in by the 
hundreds. 
“It works like a charm. I am amazed at its results.” 
Mrs. A. F. Wills, Atlantic City, N. J. 

“Your magic bulb has at last solved my roach and 
fly problem.” 
Mrs. C. I. Thompson, Miami, Fla. 
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NO RISK 7 DAY TEST 


kill insects to your satisfaction. It must outperform 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





jpn effects of terror, as anyone knows, 
can be horribly increased when its 
victims are little children. Henry James 
realized this years ago when he wrote 
The Turn of the Screw, wherein two 
children are grimly haunted by an al- 
most ineffable evil. Working with this 
same device in a recent psychological 
novel, The Night of the Hunter, Davis 
Grubb turned out a terrifying nightmare 
of suspense. 

Filmed now as a motion picture, The 
Night of the Hunter retains its night- 
marish qualities of suspense and in ad- 
dition utilizes the advantage of a cam- 
era’s eve to gather scenes of fear, of folly, 
of beauty. This is the story of a self- 
appointed “preacher” who roamed the 
river towns conducting revival meetings, 
of his sheer malevolence and his sadism. 
It is the story of ten-year-old John 
Harper, who understood things about 
life that were veiled to the less-wise 
adults around him. It is the story of 
multiple murder, sickening hypocrisy, 
and human frailty. 

John and his sister Pearl are charged 
with the keeping of a dangerous secret 
—that in their rag doll’s body is stuffed 
$10,000, stolen by their father before 
he met his death on the gallows. This 
secret very nearly becomes their undo- 
ing as the merciless “preacher” pursues 
them for the cache. In eerie scene after 
scene, brother and sister flee into the 
night seeking safety. 

As evil incarnate, the “preacher” is 
an easily identified psychiatric case, 
hearing divine voices that tell him to 
kill, hating every woman on earth, justi- 
fying his schizoid behavior as religious 
ardor. Robert Mitchum’s heavy-lidded 
portraval of the murderous revivalist is 
not always credible, his lethargic acting 
incapable of the subtlety the part re- 
quires. But the two female leads in the 
cast, Shelley Winters as the children’s 
mother, and Lillian Gish as their bene- 
factress and protector, turn in admirable 
performances. It could be wished that 
Billy Chapin and Sally Jane Bruce 
plaved their roles as the children some- 
| times more convincingly; but audiences 
will love them all the same. 

If occasionally the cast smirks and 
| winks in the manner of Charles Laugh- 
ton, lay it to the fact that the eminent 
| dramatist is the film’s director. The 

Laughton enterprises, ever in partner- 
ship with Paul Gregory, seem to be 
expanding. First there was acting, then 
platform reading, and then the or- 
ganization of road shows to read drama 
(The Caine Mutiny, Don Juan in Hell). 
Now The Night of the Hunter represents 








Evil Versus Innocence 


Billy Chapin prepares to strike out in 
boat in scene from Night of the Hunter. 


their plunge into movies. It is to be 
hoped they will try it again. This film 
of suspense and tragicomedy is good; 
but they can do still better. 


Many who have never heard Peter 
Marshall have become interested in the 
preaching of the Washington clergyman. 
Now they too can listen to his Scottish 
burr in sermons that were once deliv- 
ered at New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Tape recordings of services ar- 
ranged for shut-ins of the parish during 
1948 have since been refined of coughs 
and program rustlings and pressed into 
a 33% rpm platter by Caedmon Pub- 
lishers. On one side is the masterful 
sermon about Simon Peter’s denial, 
“Trumpet of the Morn,” and on the other 
“Trial By Fire,” depicting a dramatic 
incident in the life of Elijah. It was 
from such tapes as these that Richard 
Todd learned to imitate Marshall's ac- 
cent for his title role in A Man Called 
Peter. The record’s price is $4.50. 


Speaking of 33% long-playing records, 
the entire Bible text in the King James 
version has been released by the Record 
Broadcast Corporation. Under the title 
of The Living Bible, these records retail 
at $1 each and represent a total of 106 
hours of listening. The reading voice has 
a perfect diction, and a_ sometimes 
lugubrious tone. 


Two 16 mm. films about sex educa- 
tion have been produced by McGraw- 
Hill and can be recommended for study 
groups. Your Body During Adolescence 
presents a clear and wholesome exp!ana- 
tion of sex development for teen-agers. 
Human Reproduction is an aid to pat- 
ents who wish to inform children. 

—J. C. Wynn 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What is the meaning of 
Genesis 9:25-27? I have heard people 
quote this passage to defend racial seg- 
regation and the idea that Negroes are 
an inferior race, meant by God to serve 
others. Is this true? 


Answer: The passage reads as follows: 
“Cursed be Canaan; the lowliest of 
slaves shall he be to his brothers. Blessed 
be the Lord, the God of Shem, but 
let Canaan be their slave. May God ex- 
pand Japheth, and may he dwell in the 
tents of Shem; but let Canaan be their 
slave.” 

It will be noticed immediately that 
nothing is said in these’ verses about 
Negroes at all. The Canaanites definitely 
belonged to the white race, as also the 
people of Shem and Japheth. Nothing 
could be more erroneous, therefore, than 
the interpretation suggested in the 
question above. It is based upon two 
fundamentally false assumptions: 1) that 
the Biblical division of mankind into 
three main groups (i.e., the descendants 
of the sons of Noah, Genesis 10) is in 
accordance with racial distinctions, and 
that of these groups the sons of Ham 
are the Negro peoples; 2) that Noah’s 
curse on Canaan applies rather to Ham, 
and indiscriminately to all of his de- 
scendants for all time. 

An examination of the genealogies of 
the sons of Noah (i.e., the table of na- 
tions, Genesis 10) shows that the classi- 
fication of the peoples of the world is 
based essentially upon cultural and lin- 
guistic considerations, not racial ones. 
Thus the Hamites (descendants of Ham) 
include the Egyptians and Canaanites, 
who were white, as well as the Ethi- 
opians, who were Negroes. All belonged 
to the Egyptian sphere of cultural and 
political influence and so were grouped 
together. Likewise, the descendants of 
Shem include principally the peoples 
sharing a common linguistic heritage 
and occupying a single large geographic 
area. The Japhethites are a more diverse 
group, but include a solid core of Indo- 
European speaking peoples (ie., the 
language-group from which most of the 
modern languages of Europe and Amer- 
ica are descended). Thus, it is clear that 
even if there had been a curse on Ham 
and his offspring, that would have in- 
cluded only a single group of Negroes, 
along with several white peoples. How- 
ever, it is limited to Canaan alone (re- 
peated three times, vss. 25, 26, 27). 
Whatever its original application, it no 
longer has any force since the Canaan- 
ites as a linguistic or national group have 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 
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Question: In Ezekiel 14:13-23, the 
prophet mentions Noah, Daniel, and 
Job as examples of righteous men. Are 
these three the same men who are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in the Bible? 


Answer: Until recently it was nat- 
urally assumed that the men named by 
the prophet were the heroes of faith 
described in the books of Genesis 
(Noah), Job, and Daniel. A certain diffi- 
culty was nevertheless felt in the case 
of Daniel, because while Noah and Job 
were properly regarded as somewhat 
legendary figures of the remote past, 
the Daniel of the Bible was a younger 
contemporary of the prophet Ezekiel, 
and was actually alive at the time the 
prophet spoke. 

Archaeological discovery produced a 
surprising solution. About twenty-five 
years ago, at Ras Shamrah in North 
Syria, a large number of cuneiform 
tablets was discovered; these proved to 
contain the lost mythological and epic 
literature of Canaan. Among them was 
a long poem celebrating the heroic and 
pious exploits of an ancient Canaanite 
king named Daniel (dnil). Undoubtedly, 
this is the person to whom Ezekiel makes 
reference, alongside of Noah and Job. 

In addition to the appearance of a 
new person in the Biblical story, there 
is a new emphasis in the message of the 
prophet. Ezekiel, in this passage, is de- 
scribing the terrible sins of the people 
of Jerusalem and the inevitable judg- 
ment that will fall upon them. Nothing 
can save the city, not even the presence 
of three holy men of God, like Noah, 
Daniel, and Job. The prophet selects 
these men for two reasons: 1) They are 
known in tradition to have interceded 
successfully in behalf of others (e.g., 
Noah for his family, and Job for his 
friends); 2) none of them is an Israel- 
ite. This is important because Jeremiah 
had already ruled out the possibility of 
a successful plea in behalf of Judah by 
men like Moses or Samuel, whose 
prayers had saved Israel in days of old. 
No Israelite could save them now. Possi- 
bly an outsider, without personal inter- 
est or involvement in the plight of the 
people, could intercede with God. Now 
Ezekiel eliminates that hope as well. 
The combined prayers of the three most 
pious Gentiles of the past would have 
no effect. God would spare them for 
their righteousness, but no one else. 
Jerusalem was doomed. 


—Daviw N. FREEDMAN 
Western Theological Seminary 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | 





Spiritual Keepsake . ‘ 
Picturing Your Church 
on Plates 


Every member or friend of your church will want 
one! Exquisite 9” or 10” plates feature a picture 
of your church permanently fired in lovely ceramic 
color, Also available for schools and hospitals, 
Your choice of colors and border designs. No 
charge for historical data on backs. Write for 
sample plates and complete information at no 
obligation to you. 
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CCAANORLD WIDE 
SX Art Studios 


Covington 10, Tennessee 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. 
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WHY MISSIONARIES? (Continued from page 11) 


Critic: From what you have said I can see that practically 
speaking there may be some point in missionary activity. 
It is a good thing to develop hospitals and build schools 
and meet the practical needs of people in a spirit of 
charity; provided our Churches don’t introduce any dogma 
into their work. 

Exponent: Well, I was about to feel that we had reached 
the end of this discussion on a very amicable basis, but 
that last proviso troubles me. “Dogmatic” in the sense of 
being intolerant or unwilling to listen or see what good 
there is in another position—that we don’t want on the 
part of the Church or of anybody else. But in another sense, 
when we say “dogma,” we mean a conviction held about 
a serious matter, and the Church in that sense must always 
be dogmatic, because it does have definite convictions 
about the meaning of life which are not just derived from 
trial-and-error or experience, important as it is that religion 
be experienced. But you see, Christianity makes a unique 
claim. It claims that it is something revealed to men by 
God acting from outside of history, expressing himself in 
history. The real reason why we feel we must bring the 
gospel to all parts of the world is that we feel we are 
under a commission to do so. Our Lord told us to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

Critic: But didn’t Jesus tell his disciples in another place 
to go first in their work to the house of Israel, seeming 
to indicate that he regarded his message as something 
for a particular culture? 

Exponent: He did, of course, in his earthly ministry, as 
a Jew living among his own people and feeling primarily 
responsibility for those around him—which, by the way, 
must be the primary responsibility for Christians in any 
given community today. But when the fullness of the revela- 
tion came to pass in his Resurrection, then he made very 
evident the universal claims of Christianity. It is from the 
period after the Resurrection that comes the word, “Go 
ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Then, further, he intended this mission to 
go on right through history because the passage is com- 
pleted with these words: “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

Critic: Isn’t this just to say that Jesus, like any great 
teacher, wanted his ideas spread? 

Exponent; It says a great deal more than that to the 
Christian. The very heart of our message is that Jesus 
Christ is more than a great teacher. To us, he is God In- 
carnate, God giving us a final expression in our terms of 
his meaning for us. To surrender this point, which is really 
the fundamental basis of our missionary effort, is to sur- 
render Christianity itself. 

Critic: Isn’t Christianity itself a divided message? We 
present the spectacle of competing Christian groups ac- 
cusing each other before these people whom we are trving 
to convert. 

Exponent: You are partially right and partially wrong 
in your assessment of the situation. There is no question 
but what these divisions are a scandal—in the original 
meaning of the word, a “stumbling block.” It is not a 
scandal particularly associated with the missionary move- 
ment; it is a scandal of a divided Christendom in the world 
as a whole. One of the reasons why Christians are so ear- 
nestly working through the World Council of Churches and 
the ecumenical movement generally, as well as in conver- 
sations between particular denominations, for a greater 
measure of Church unity, is that we are all too aware of the 
fact that by our divisions we hamper the work of the Holy 
Spirit in converting men to Christ. The Lord anticipated 
this very thing in his great high-priestly prayer the night 
he was betrayed. He said that he wasn’t praying for his 
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present disciples alone, “but for them also which shall 
believe through their word, that they all may be one in 
us: that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me. . . .” 

Critic: But you said I was partially wrong in my criticism 
of the competing sects. 

Exponent: Yes, I think that there is an important thing 
you overlook. All through the centuries Christian men 
have sincerely disagreed a¥®ut certain emphases and cer- 
tain interpretations of the Christian gospel. 

Critic: Should that be allowed? 

Exponent: You sound like an Inquisitor of a bygone era. 
There was a time when it wasn’t allowed; and those were 
not better times, at least as to this matter. And there are 
places today, such as Spain and Colombia, where it isn't 
allowed; and these are not good places, at least as to this 
matter. The freedom to espouse one’s own version of Chris- 
tianity is a valuable right; and that very opportunity for 
divergence among sincere people provides a good lesson 
for the cultures to which Christianity is being brought. 

Critic: Who are we to presume to take Christianity to 
other countries and other cultures? We are far from being a 
Christian nation ourselves. 

Exponent: A-good point, indeed, and I think this gives 
us a measure of humility about the whole matter which 
sometimes we lack in referring to ourselves as a “Christian 
nation.” But isn’t the answer to that problem both/and, not 
either/or? We will not improve our own Christianity if 
that Christianity is not viewed as missionary. In its very 
nature, Christianity is something that puts a challenge 
on people to spread it. We have to regard our own nation 
as a mission, too. The relation of the two things can be 
illustrated by the fact that the light which shines farthest 
is one that is brightest at the source. There is more to be 
said: Actually, we may see the time when the newer, 
younger Churches will be sending missionaries to us to help 
complete the task. That is, we are not just on the giving 
side, as anyone knows that has heard the preaching in 
this country of some of the native Christians in other lands 
who have assumed leadership in the Church there. Some 
of the great leaders in the ecumenical movement itself, 
in the World Council, are those who have come out of 
what vou would call non-Christian cultures, cultures for 
which you apparently didn’t think Christianity was very 
suitable. 

Critic: But, after all, aren't we all going to the same 
place eventually? People of these other faiths are simply 
going by different routes. 

Exponent: I wouldn't say that at all. God’s ways are very 
no Moslem would think so. You are imposing your ideas 
on people of other religions yourself. For example, as to 
“going to the same place,” the Hindu or Buddhist believes 
that life after death at its best is dissolution of the per- 
sonality, whereas Christianity teaches that it is fulfillment 
of the personality in free and intimate fellowship with 
God and His saints. In fact, not all forms of Christianity 
teach that all Christians are going to the same place. In 
any case, to speak more seriously, what kinds of persons 
we'll be when we get to this place has to do with what kind 
of spiritual life we have known here and what guidance and 
grace we have had. 

Critic: Do you mean to say that God isn’t providing 
light and guidance to the people in other religions? 

Exponent: I wouldn’t say that at all. God’s ways are very 
mysterious, and he operates in a much wider way than 
the particular channels he has revealed to us. But the 
principal way he does bring light and guidance and grace 
to them is through those to whom he has revealed himself 
in Jesus Christ. We are called to be God’s agents or means 
of grace to these people, which is a great burden and 
responsibility upon us. Thus our failure to serve him ade- 
quately in this way—and to serve them—is a judgment 
indeed upon us. 
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THE MAN WHO PICKED UP STONES 


Robw was a queer one. Or at least 
that is what we used to think when we 
were children. He was a tall, pale man 
with a mop of very black hair under- 
neath his old bowler hat. But what 
made him queer to us was the fact that 
he always carried his coat slung over 
his shoulder and walked in his shirt 
sleeves. And he was glways the same 
—winter and summer, rain, hail, or snow, 
Robw never wore his coat. 

He was a quarryman, and like all 
quarrymen in those days, he walked 
two or three miles to and from his work. 
And because his way home was through 
our village, we had plenty of opportu- 
nities to study him. Every evening about 
five o’clock, crowds of quarrymen would 
pass through, all dressed in white linen 
jackets and corduroy trousers which had 
been scrubbed white. They walked in 
bands and sang or chatted merrily as 
their hob-nailed boots clattered on the 
hard surface of the country road. Some 
of the luckier ones rode on bicycles, 
but most of them walked. Robw, how- 
ever, always walked alone. It was not 
that he had no friends, but I suppose he 
liked to walk alone; and I have been 
wondering what his thoughts were as 
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BY ALWYN THOMAS 


he walked along, tired and dusty, after 
a hard day at the quarry. 

Another thing that made him queer 
in our sight was the fact that he would 
never pass a stone in the road but al- 
ways stopped to pick it up, placing it 
securely on the wall before trudging 
along once again. At the time, we chil- 
dren wondered why he took pains to do 
such a thing, but now I know that his 
purpose was to make the road safer for 
the men who rode bicycles. Although 
he himself could not afford to buy one, 
he did what he could to make it safer 
for his more fortunate companions. 
Many a time I have seen him coming 
and looking very tired and weary but al- 
ways stooping down and lifting the 
stones from the roadway. I never heard 
of anyone having an accident on that 
road, and all his companions knew that 
the road was quite safe if Robw had 
passed on before them. 

Once, I remember, one of the English 
daily papers offered a prize of five 
pounds to the one who could find a 
little card dropped from a car and 
send it to its offices. It was announced 
beforehand what district the car would 
travel every day, and great were the 


searches made. Our enthusiasm knew 
no bounds one day when it was an- 
nounced that the car would be in our 
district. We searched and we searched, 
and explored every nook and corner of 
the roads for miles around; and when 
we failed to find the card, we wondered 
who would be the lucky finder. 

The following morning, however, 
much to our surprise, we heard that 
Robw had found the card. At first we 
refused to believe the news, but when 
a full account was published in the pa- 
per, we had to admit that it was right. 
It seems that Robw did not even know 
that the car was in the district at all. 
But coming home that evening, he hap- 
pened to see a big stone right in the 
middle of the road, and as usual he 
picked it up to place it on the wall. And 
it was then that he had found the card. 
It was placed underneath the stone, and 
we must have passed it scores of times 
during the afternoon. But Robw, whose 
thoughts were always for the safety of 
others, at last found the reward and 
had his picture in the paper. He found 
the prize, not because he was looking 
for it, but because he made the road 
safer for those coming after him. 
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